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What 


does the Credit ‘Yield 


hold for 


\ HE answer you get to such a question is 

quite different from that which the young 

man engaged in credit work got twenty- 

five years ago. Then, the term “Credit Mana- 
ger” was usually another name the book- 
keeper used on special occasions. Sometimes 
a business grew to the point where the credit 

‘ department became a separate division, but 
the duties of the office were few and the 
future of its manager limited. 


In the past quarter century the credit pro- 
fession has taken on a new meaning. The 
young man who enters the profession today 
does so for one of two reasons: he trains to 
become a professional credit man—a field 
much in need of properly trained men—or 
he takes up credit work as a training for a 
general business career. Because of the close 


\. relationship that credit work bears to the 


\ fundamentals of business the latter reason 
\ is causing many to enter credit work. 


Either of these roads is open to 

\ you today and the National Insti- 
tute of Credit will help you to 
make the most of them with 
\. its home study courses in 
“Basic Economics” and 
“Credits and Collec- 


tions.” 


The Credit 
man of today 


Dr. Jonxn Warts, 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

or Crepir, 

Dept. 1 % 
41 Park Row 

New York City. 


ill kindly mail me infor- 
ae : the following \ 
courses: ( course desired) 
“Basic Economics’ ( ) 
“Credits and Collection” 


You ? 


must have more than the ability to analyze 
a statement—he must be a salesman, a pro- 
motion manager, an economist, a_ trade 
analyst, a financier—in short he must have 
a knowledge of every phase of business. 
These courses are designed to help you pre- 
pare yourself for these bigger demands ot 
the credit profession. 


Each course is prepared by men engaged 
in credit work, men who have followed the 
growth of credit work as a profession and 
who know what will be expected of the credit 
man of the future. Each course covers 
twenty weeks—twenty weeks of interesting, 
valuable work. It is work, too, for each 
course is built around the problem-study 
plan. You get real help from it. 


The National Institute of Credit was 
founded by the National Association of 
Credit Men to give to men engaged in credit 
work the training necessary to meet present 
day demands. The courses offered through 
the Institute are given at non-profit prices— 
you pay only for their cost. 


Get the help of these courses in your own 
work. They are offered at prices within 
reach of everybody. Study them in your 
spare time. Write today for complete infor- 
mation about them. It will be sent imme- 
diately without obligation. Clip the coupon 
now before you forget it. 


\ 41 Park Row 
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“WHAT PEOPLE 
THINK WE ARE” 


Character is what we are. Reputation is what 


people think we are because of the character 
we have exhibited. 


Just as reputation is often. the governing fac- 


tor in extending credit in many lines of busi- 
ness. 


Just so does the reputation of a fire insurance 


company—past performances—indicate the 
dependability of that institution, no matter 
what situation may confront it. 


The reputation of The Home of New York is 
one of the factors that has earned for the com- 
pany the title of The Strongest Fire Insurance 
Company in America. 
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work trying to make something 

that looks like a man. They are 
meeting with fair success, considering 
their lack of training, but their work will 
last only until the next thaw. That is 
usually the way with easy work. 


H ERE are two little “sculptors” at 


On the other hand, those ancient 
Egyptians, who stood on scaffolds in the 
hot sun, and slowly, laboriously, blow 
after blow, carved hard stone into a 
mighty face, made use of enduring ma- 
terials. They themselves are forgotten 
but their work looks down at us from 
across the horizon of history and will 
continue to gaze at future generations 
when we, also, have passed from memory. 


In 1849, there met in the little town 
of Glens Falls, a small group of far- 
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sighted men. They were not seeking the 
quick, flashy form of so-called “success” 
that is attractive to many; rather, they 
were content to construct conscientiously 
and well, building their strict integrity 
and their high ideals into an institution 
that should grow slowly under their 
hands. It was made for the future. 


These men long have passed on, but 
the soundness of their judgment and the 
thoroughness of their workmanship are 
shown by the fact that “Glens Falls” has 
everywhere become recognized as a sym- 
bol of that permanent security which the 
world of today so sorely needs. 


This is one reason why thousands of 
the best agents in the United States are 
proud to represent this company. 
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Perry’s Flagship— 


was efficient in its day 





In 1812 Factories ‘like 1812 ‘The call for such service has pro- 
Frigates met the requirements of duced one of the most - finely | 
their generation. But 1923 Plants equipped engineering organizations 
and First Line Dreadnaughts are in the country asa department of the 
built and operated on a 1928 ef- ndersigned companies. We main- 
ciencv basis undreamed of in 1812. tain it at our expense for your serv- 

. ice. Nationally known plants have 


benefited by our advice and our re- 
speed Plant Efficiency, wise execu- ports have paved the way to insur- 


tives are enlisting the Science of Fire ance rate reductions where improved 
Prevention as an ally to production. conditions warranted. 

This means calling in outside coun- 
sel, for competent advice on this sub- 
ject must be obtained from expert 
Fire Prevention Engineers. 


Keeping pace with American high- 


Use this service. A full report on 
your plant will cost nothing. Match 
your 1923 production standards with 
1923 fire prevention methods. 


You or your insurance representative can secure the a=tails 
of this free service through our local agent or direct from us. 


AMERICAN EAGLE FEARMERS of IOWA 


Jhe CONTINENTAL |. FIDELITY- 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York,NY. 
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The Credit Man’s Credit 


with his Customers 


ORE important than the question of the credit standing 

of your customers is that of your credit standing with 

them. And, one of the best tests of your credit standing 
with your customers would be their feeling about coming to you 
for advice and help over difficult places. 

There are times in the life of nearly every business when, 
through error in judgment or downright misfortune, the officers 
or partners in their perplexity would reach out for the friendly 
interest of some creditor who has an understanding heart and 
can be trusted to work without hidden motive and to lend a hand. 

In such circumstances, would your customers think of you and 
your house? You will search for the answer not among your own 
avowals of good-will and claims of service but in the vitality of 
the human touch and relationship which you and your fellow 
associates of the house have been able to establish. 

Business is business, but so long as man continues a creature 
of impulses he will, in large measure, be moved in business as 
in all his other activities,—by sentiment. And if sentiment arises 
from the exercise of rational powers as well as moral feelings its 
conclusions may safely be relied upon. 

What are your customers’ sentiments toward you? 
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Editor. 
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The 1924 Autocar Line 


The only complete line 
of gas and electric trucks 
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The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1697 


Branches in 46 Cities 


Autocar 


QaSendelectric trucks ~ 
_BITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES. 
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Bankruptcy Court Administration 
A Referee Tells How It May Be Improved 


By C. L. Marsilliot 


Referee in Bankruptcy, Western District of Tennessee 


report of the Bankruptcy Law 

Committee of the National Asso 

ciation of Credit Men this sen- 
tence which to my mind epitomizes the 
whole situation in bankruptcy pro- 
cedure: 

“If we can but arouse the con- 
science of business to the impor- 
tance of using the Bankruptcy Law 
as intended, our work would be ac- 
cor plished, and the law would give 
better results, even though it were 
not amended in any particular or 
new features of administration 
added.” 

The great trouble is that those most 
interested in the administration of the 
Bankruptcy Law, the concerns extend- 
ing credit throughout the country, have 
endeavored to remedy the results of 
their own neglect by tinkering with the 
law instead of exerting the necessary 
efforts to see that the law is properly 
administered, 


ABUSES BY COURT OFFICERS 


It is undoubtedly true that there 
have been gross abuses in the adminis- 
tration of the law by the officers ot 
the court. There are reasons for this. 

First, many of the Federal Judges 
have been so over-crowded with work 
that they have had no time to gain 
such a familiarity with the magnitude 
and importance of the litigation before 
the Court of Bankruptcy as to realize 
the necessity of appointing none but 
men of the highest integrity and pro- 
fessional ability available for that of- 
fice. For the same reason improper 
practices have existed without the 
knowledge of the District Judge. 

Second, there has been a lack of ap- 
preciation on the part of Referees in 
many instances of the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of their office. Too often, 
the business of the Court of Bankrupt- 
cy has been transacted in an office, and 
frequently Ly interviews on the streets, 
or by telephone messages between the 
Referee and the attorneys. There has 


T coe occurs in the most recent 





been a lack of recognition of the fact 
that the Referee in Bankruptcy is, in 
effect, an associate judge of the United 
States District Court, charged with the 
administration of the law relating to 
bankruptcy. The law confers upon the 
Referee broad powers in bankruptcy 
matters, which means that there rest 


upon that officer serious responsibill- 
ties. At times, the office of Referee 
has been regarded as a means of 


political reward, valuable only for the 
revenue accruing to the incumbent, the 
object being to get everything possible 
out of it. I do not mean to say that 
there are not many honest and capable 
Referees, faithfully performing the du- 
ties of their office; but there have been 
enough abuses in various parts of the 
country to create widespread dissatis- 
faction. 

Third, the system obtaining virtually 
all over the country in transacting the 
business of the Court of Bankruptcy 
is all wrong and tends to bring about 
the state of affairs described. Publicity 
of the proceedings of the court is the 
strongest preventative of incompetence 
and wrong doing. It has been demon- 
strated in my district that there is no 
reason why the Court of Bankruptcy 
should not be conducted as is any other 
court. 


JUDGE ROSS’ METHOD 


It is only fair to the Hon. J. W. Ross, 
Judge of the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Ten- 
nessee, to say that he has put in prac- 
tice a conception of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy which has proved to be a solu- 
tion of most, if not all, of the difficul- 
ties which have arisen in the adminis- 
tration of the law. A brief description 
of the method adopted by Judge Ross 
may be of some interest. 

There is appointed by the Referee, 
with the approval of the Judge, a clerk 
of the Court cf Bankruptcy, who con- 
ducts the business of the court just as 
does the clerk of any other court. The 
clerk arranges the cases on a regular 


calendar. During the busy months of 
the year from September 1 to June 1, 
sessions of the court are held two days 
a week, it being understood, of course, 
that other sessions may be held in ur- 
gent matters upon the application of 
counsel. During June, July and August 
regular sessions are held two days in 
each month, with the same provision 
for emergencies. 

The sessions of the court are held in 
a small court room in the government 
building. (Where no such space is 
available in a government building, pro- 
vision can easily be made for a court 
room.) The court is opened and closed 
with the same formalities that are ob 
served in the opening and clesing of 
the United States District Court, with 
the usual dignity and decorum pre- 
vailing in United States Courts in gen- 
eral. This results in an increased re- 
spect for the proceedings of the court, 
and greatly expedites the dispatch of 
business. 

The first order of business is the 
entry of consent orders or decrees or 
such orders as go as a matter of course. 
The Clerk then sounds the calendar, 
so that in any cases in which a proper 
reason is advanced there may be a 
postponement to another date and coun- 
sel in those cases excused. The cases 
marked ready are then called and dis- 
posed of in their regular order. 

In all voluntary cases the bankrupt 
is required to appear for examination. 
The Referee has a bench docket, with a 
corresponding docket on the desk of 
the Clerk, on which notations are made 
as to the disposition of all cases. 

No business of the Court of Bank- 
ruptey is transacted in the office of 
the Referee, except the signing of or- 
ders which have been handed in and 
of other documents requiring the signa- 
ture of the Referee, and excepting such 
conferences as may be necessary to 
enable the Referee to supervise the ac- 
tions of Trustees, and further except- 
ing occasional applications for jniune- 
tion or some similar urgent matter. 
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All of the proceedings of the court 
are in public in the court room. Appli- 
cations for the allowance of fees of 
counsel are made by motion on a regu- 
lar motion docket kept for that purpose 
in the office of the clerk of the Court 
of Bankruptcy, which motion docket is 
called at 2:00 o’clock every Friday. 
If application is made for the allow- 
ance of a fee of $500 or over, ten days’ 
notice in writing must be given to all 
creditors of the date of hearing such 
application. | 


When it becomes necessary for the 
Referee to appoint a Trustee, a man 
is selected not only on the basis of his 
integrity but of his ability and famil- 
iarity with the particular kind of busi- 
ness in question. There are no politi- 
cal hangers-on around the court. 

The reports of all trustees are re- 
quired to be present in open court, and 
no order of any kind is made except in 
open court, unless in case of an injunc- 
tion or other matter of like urgency. 

In all contested matter Judge Ross 
requires that the Referee shall write 
an opinion, with findings of fact and 
authorities, which readily enables the 
District Judge and counsel to know and 
understand just exactly what the ref- 
eree did and the reasons for his action. 

In the Eastern Division, presided over 
by Hon. S. Homer Tatum, Judge Ross 
has required that the business be con- 
centrated at Jackson where the Referee 
hears all cases, and this plan has work- 
ed with equally satisfactory results 
there. 

When all of the business of the 
Court of Bankruptcy is transacted tn 
open court, where everybody can see 
and hear exactly what is done, the dan- 
ger of mal-practice is reduced to a 
minimum. 


COMPLAINTS TO THE DISTRICT 
. JUDGE 


Moreover, in justice to the District 
Judges it should be said that if there 
be just ground for complaint against 
the administration of the law in any 
district, it is not only the right, but 
the duty, of those most interested to 
make, without hesitation a complaint 
to the District Judge. I do not mean 
by this that the Judge should be an- 
noyed and harassed with groundless 
criticisms of the Court of Bankruptcy, 
or with petty differences of opinion as 
to the propriety of this or that action 
of the Referee. But where there fs 
substantial ground for complaint, he 
will, upon the presentation of the facts 
to the District Judge, promptly remedy 
the trouble. I do not believe for a 
moment that any District Judge would 
refuse to grant relief in such a case, 
but, even in that event, complaint to 
the Department of Justice at Washing- 
ton would very soon bring results. 

Creditors have a right to demand 
that the law be honestly and capably 
administered, and if they fail to avail 
themselves of their rights, they have 
no one to blame but themselves. 


OBLIGATION TO ASSIST THE 
COURT 


In this connection, it has unfortu- 
nately happened that creditors have 
been rebuffed and treated with such 
scant consideration that they have be- 
come discouraged from attempting to 
assist the court. Even now in this dis- 
trict, after more than a year of efforts 
to convince creditors that their pres- 
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ence and their help are needed in the 
proceedings of the court, I have often 
called meetings of creditors when the 
court was exceedingly anxious to have 
the advice and counsel of business men 
in the handling of assets, only to find, 
when the case was called, that not a 
single one had responded. This ought 
not to be. Referees should at all times 
seek and welcome the co-operation of 
the best business men among creditors; 
and creditors, on the other hand, must 
respond if they expect the court to 
function in a satisfactory manner. 


FAIR COMPENSATION FOR 
REFEREES 


There has been a great deal of agi- 
tation with regard to the fees of Ref- 
erees. It was strongly urged before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee that 
Referees should be required to pay, out 
of their compensation, all of the ex- 
penses of administration, that is, the 
clerk, stenographic hire, stationery, 
office rent, telephone and all similar ex- 
pense items. Where this brilliant idea 
originated I do not know, but I am cer- 
tain of one thing, and that is that the 
author of this scheme either knew 
nothing about the administration of the 
law, or had some reason for desiring 
to cripple the administration to the 
point of destroying it altogether. Slight 
reflection or investigation will demon- 
strate that such an enactment would 
have immediately forced the retire- 
ment of at least 90 per cent. of the 
Referees in Bankruptcy. If such an 
enactment had been adopted, not a 
single lawyer in the Western District 
of Tennessee could have been induced 
to accept an appointment as Referee. 


Matters of grave importance, fre- 
quently involving large sums of money, 
come before the Courts of Bankruptcy. 
Men of large affairs throughout the 
country, in selecting assistants charged 
with the performance of duties requir- 
ing much less professional skill than 
that necessary to enable most Referees 
in Bankruptcy to perform their duties, 
recognize, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, that in order to command such 
services the remuneration to be paid 
must be greatly in excess of the fees 
received by the average Referee in 
Bankruptcy. When, however, it comes 
to the emoluments of a man who occu- 
pies the position of judge of an impor- 
tant court handling difficult matters, 
often involving great sums of money, 
they balk,—and then complain because 
of the results of their own parsimony. 

It has been decided by more than one 
Circuit Court of Appeals that the find- 
ings of fact by a Referee in Bankruptcy 
are entitled to the same weight as 
those of a District Judge, and that the 
orders and decrees of a Court of Bank- 
ruptcy haye the same force and effect 
as those of any other court of record. 
Moreover, it has been held that the 
Court of Appeals will not review the 
concurrent findings of fact of a Referee 
and a District Judge; yet we find an 
effort being made to saddle on Referees 
all of the expenses of administratiozr 
of their office, resulting, in most in- 
stances, in a virtual denial of all com- 
pensation. Instead of reducing the fees 
of Referees, the effort should be made 
to have the compensation sufficient to 
attract to the office men of the highest 
integrity and of first-rate professional 
ability. 

One illustration will suffice: The act 
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provides that the Referee shall receive 
only one-half of one per cent. of the 
amount disbursed to creditors in com- 
position cases. Now notice the certifi- 
cate which the Referee is required to 
make in transmitting a composition to 
the District Court: 


“That, so far as appears from the 
files and records herein, said com- 
position will be for the best in- 
terest of the creditors, and is made 
in good faith and not procured by 
any means, promises, or acts pro- 
hibited by said Bankrupt law, nor 
has the Bankrupt been guilty of 
any of the acts, nor failed to per- 
form any of the duties which would 
be a bar to his discharge.” 


If the Referee faithfully performs his 
duty, the compensation allowed for 
conducting a composition proceeding is 
so far out of proportion to the skill 
required and the labor involved as to 
be indefensible. Again, it may be, and 
frequently is, necessary for the Referee 
to sit day after day in the conduct of 
hearings in fraudulent cases, ruling on 
the admissibility of testimony and pass- 
ing on many important questions, for 
all of which the law makes no provi- 
sion whatever for compensation. Once 
in a while such a hearing results in 
the uncovering of valuable assets, in 
which event the Referee may derive 
some financial benefit; but more often 
the Referee finds that he has done an 
enormous amount of work without a 
dollar of pay except the ordinary fees 
provided by the law. It has been said 
that the findings and conclusions of the 
Referee are not so very greatly im- 
portant, for the reason that any error 
he makes may be corrected by the 
Judge on petition for review; but the 
fact is that the judges are already 
greatly over-loaded with work; the 
Referee saw the witnesses, heard them 
testify, observed their manner and de- 
meanor on the witness stand, and the 
District Judge must of necessity depend 
largely upon the Referees to find the 
facts. It has been frequently stated 
that if the Referee is not satisfied with 
the compensation allowed by law, his 
remedy is to decline appointment. This 
is true, of course, but does this solve 
the difficulty? Would the reduction of 
the compensation of Referees, by re- 
quiring them to pay the expenses of 
administration of their office or by 
lowering their fees, result in an im- 
provement in the administration of the 
law? 

If the administration of the office of 
Referee in Bankruptcy is a matter of 
little or no importance to the com- 
mercial interests of the country, it is 
immaterial what legislation is enacted, 
or how matters relating to bankruptcy 
are conducted. If, on the other hand, 
the subject of administration of the 
law is one of vital moment to Ameri- 
can business men, it follows that: 


1. The emoluments of Referees must be such as 
to compensate adequately men of character and 
professional skill and offer them an inducement 
to undertake the work. 

2. It is the duty of District Judges, without ref- 
erence to political affiliations, to select and ap- 
point to that office the very best men available in 
their respective Districts. 

3. The commercial interests of the country must 
cooperate actively with the Court of Bankruptcy, 
and insist that not only shall its proceedings be 
at all times conducted in public, but that the 
whole administration shall be managed solely in 
the interest of the public. 
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Surtax Avoidance Increasing 


Meanwhile Salaried Man is Disproportionately Taxed 


By George O. May 


Price, Waterhouse & Co., New York 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


The following is a_ letter, dated 
November 26, 1923, to Hon. William R. 
Green, then Acting Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, from George O. May. 
an expert on taxation. Copies of the 
letter were sent to the ranking mem- 
bers of the United States Senate Finance 
Committee and to Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, 


AVING been a student of taxa- 

tion for many years and having 

had the opportunity in various 

capacities to acquire some fa- 
miliarity with the actual working of 
the income tax laws, I venture to write 
you in advocacy of the program re- 
cently outlined to you by Secretary 
Mellon. Many of the suggestions con- 
tained in the Secretary’s letter will, I 
imagine, be immediately understood 
and approved. The reasons underlying 
the suggested rearrangement of surtaxes 
on the higher incomes are, however, 
probably less generally appreciated, and 
I would like to submit some considera- 
tions bearing particularly on _ tnat 
recommendation. 


The argument that the high surtaxes 
divert capital from productive industry 
and encourage municipal extravagance 
by unduly stimulating the market for 
tax-exempt securities is unquestionably 
sound. It is, however, becoming of less 
relative importance for the reason that 
tax avoidance is growing more rapidly 
and is less limited in scope than tax 
exemption. I believe the time has come 
when justice to the earners who cannot 
resort to tax avoidance, and to those 
possessors of investment income who do 
not resort to it, requires either that the 
present extreme surtaxes shall be made 
generally effective or, if that be impos- 
sible, as it has proved to be up to the 


REDUCTION 
WUL HELP THE 
(BUSINESS OF 


THE NATION, 
MY CORPORATION , 
MYSELF, AND 
ALL OF My POOR 
RELATIONS 


Ay 


enn! 


present, that the rates shall be reduced 
to a point where substantial enforce- 
ment becomes practicable. 





TAX AVOIDANCE INCREASING 


It is difficult to arrive at definite con- 
clusions regarding the extent of tax 
avoidance, especially as its effect is 
obscured by the increase in taxable in- 
come resulting from the rise in price 
levels and other causes since the high 
surtaxes were first imposed. Moreover, 
the latest statistics available are those 
for 1921, and tax avoidance has extended 
greatly since that time. In tables at- 
tached hereto I submit some compara- 
tive figures which throw light on the 
question, and I would particularly draw 
your attention to the following facts: 

Incomes over $100,000 constituted 25.4 
per cent, of the total income reported in 
1916 and 5.4 per cent and 4.6 per cent, in 
1920 and 1921, respectively—returns un- 
der $3,000 being eliminated in all cases 
so as to make the figures fairly compar- 
able. 

If all salaries and wages be omitted, 
the percentages for the three years be- 
come 36 per cent, 9.1 per cent, and 8.3 
per cent, respectively. 

The income from business, profes- 
sions, etc., reported in classes over $100- 
000 fell from 862 millions, or over 25 per 
cent of the whole; in 1916 to 260 millions 
or about 51% per cent in 1920, and to 
136 millions, or 4% per cent of the 
whole, in 1921. . 

Dividends reported in classes over 
$100,000 fell from 944 millions, or rough- 
ly 44 per cent of the whole in 1916, to 
165, or 18 per cent in 1920, and 332 mil- 
lions, or 15 per cent in 1921. 

Rents and royalties remained sub- 
stantially unchanged in total, but the 
amount reported in classes over $100,000 


fell off 60 per cent in 1920, and 70 per 
cent in 1921, as compared with 1916. 


Even salaries showed a falling cff in 
the higher groups in 1920 and 1921 as 
compared with 1916, and. though this 
falling off is nct so marked as in the 
cases of business incomes, dividends, 
rents and royalties, it is sufficiently 
striking in view of the fact that the 
total salaries and wages reported in all 
classes increased in the same period 
some four or five-fold. 

Thus a striking reduction is seen un- 
der every head, and I believe the con- 
clusion is fully warranted that the tax- 
able income reported to-day in the high- 
est surtax groups is not more than be- 
tween 10 and 20 per cent of what it 
would be but for tax exemption and de- 
liberate tax avoidance. If earned in- 
come could be excluded from the com- 
putation the percentage on the re- 
mainder would fall to still lower figures. 

The second table attached clearly 
shows a similar tendency for incomes 
between $50,000 and $100,000, in spite of 
an increase in salaries subject to tax 
in those groups, amounting to about 
150 per cent in 1920 and 90 per cent in 
1921. 

Unless this condition can be remedied, 
surely the continuance of the present 
high surtaxes is indefensible. And 
study of the subject leads to the con- 
clusion that the present situation is not 
due mainly to defects in the form of the 
present law, although some defects exist 
which could be remedied with benefit to 
the revenue. The difficulty lies far deep- 
er. The distinction between capital and 
income is at best difficult to draw and 
the complexities of modern business 
have greatly enhanced this difficulty. 
Tax laws must be specific, and, accord- 
ing to well settled rules of construction, 
must be interpreted strictly—any am- 





. taxpayer. 


10 


biguities being resolved in favor of the 
The form of every business 
transaction, and, indeed, whether the 
transaction shall or shall not take place, 
is determined by the taxpayer, and his 
decision is reached with a knowledge 
of the tax law and is usually framed 
so as to produce the greatest possible 
profit after taking taxes into considera- 
tion. 


gress has taken its position and deals 
with specific proposed transactions, 
capable of infinite variation in form, and 
time to meet the rules laid down by 
the Legislature. Naturally the result of 
the conflict is as disappointing to the 
Treasury as it is demoralizing to the 
taxpayer. 

Whatever may be possible in time of 
war, all experience shows that it is im- 
possible in times of peace to levy sur- 
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taxes on any such scale as is now in 
force with any degree of efficiency or 
with any approach to equity. I am 
convinced that readjustment of the sur- 
taxes will ultimately benefit the revenue 
as well as the business of the country 
and will make taxation far more equit- 
able. I hope, therefore, that your com- 
mittee will favorably regard the Secre- 
tary’s proposals on this as well as on 
other points. 


TOTAL INCOMES AND INCOMES OVER $100,000 


COMPARISON OF Total Co AND OF INCOMES OVER 


100,000 BY SOURCES FOR THE YEARS 1916, 1920, AND 1921. BASED 


N “STATISTICS OF INCOME” PUBLISHED BY TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


(Note—Incomes under $3,000 are omitted in all cases in order to make comparison on the same basis possible) 


1916 1920 


Total (millions of dollars) 
21 191 


ly 


Percentage of total accrued 


Paid on incomes over $100,000 from incomes over $100,000 
6 1920 1821 6 









































709 2,952 863 260 136 25 oe “— 
® Business, etc. .....+...+- 3,309 4,70 6 6 4 5.4 4.6 
REMMI scsckss.coweeeo>> 2,136 2,584 + 21145 944 465 332 ch 18.0 155 
Rents and royalties ........ 644 699 669 80 32 24 12.5 4.6 3.6 
Interest and miscellaneous . 702 1,235 1,094 181 104 65 26.3 84 5.9 
income (except 
oo oa 6,872 9,227 6,860 2,068 861 557 30.1 9.3 8.1 
General deductions ......... 2,051 2,382 2,134 333 239 163 16.2 10.0 7.7 
Net income (except 
clea and ieee} 4,821 6,845 4,726 1,735 622 394 36.0 9.1 8.3 
Salaries and wages ........- 1,478 6,656 5,691 121 105 69 8.1 1.6 1.2 
Net income—Total .. 6,299 13,501 10,417 1,856 727 463 29.5 5.4 4.5 
* This heading includes incomes from businesses, professions, and vocations, fiduciaries, and profits on sales of property. Subdivision of the total is 


impracticable on account of changes in classification in the statistics. 


INDIVIDUAL vs. CORPORATION 
TAXES 


The difference in taxation between 


COMPARATIVE NUMBERS OF PERSONAL 
INCOME TAX RETURNS 





corporations and individuais alone 

create an almost insoluble difficulty. Number of Number of % of Number of % of 
The ease with which incorporation and Income Classes— Returns Returns 1916 Returns 1916 
disincorporation are effected; the diffi- 1916 1920 1921 

culty of making laws and regulations $10,000 to $20,000 ............. 67,927 148,101 218 114,244 168 
governing corporations which wWillapply Over $20,000 .........cc....000 53,772 78,019 145 58,115 108 
with equal justice to the large public Over $50,000 .................. 17,085 15,742 92 11,069 65 
corporation and the small private cor- Over $70,000 ................+. 10,916 7,951 73 5,398 49 
poration, which practically represents Over $100,000 ................. 6,633 3,649 55 2,352 35 
an individual fortune, and the further Over $200,000 ............. ... 2,449 868 35 535 22 
fact that’ between these two extremes Over $300,000 ................. 1,296 395 30 246 19 


there are innumerable gradations, so 
that it is impossible to draw hard and 
fast lines and to treat corporations on 
one side of the line in one way and 
corporations on the other side of the 
line in another—these and other such 
conditions make it impossible for legis- 
lation ever to do more than temporarily 
check the increase of tax avoidance so 
long as the inducements to tax avoid- 
ance are so compelling as they are to- 
day in the case of all those possessing 
more than a very moderate income. 

If it were possible to lay down a few 
broad principles and leave the admin- 
istration of the surtax to the discretion 
of a highly competent taxing authority 
which could be governed by the sub- 
stance rather than the form of the 
transaction it might conceivably be 
possible to administer the surtaxes on 
the present scale with some measure 
of efficiency. This is, however, impos- 
sible and under any other conditions 
the form rather than the substance in- 
evitably determined the tax and the 
form is selected by the taxpayer so as 
to defeat the tax. 

The continuance of the high surtaxes 
therefore means an unedifying contest 
of wits between the tax avoider and 
his advisers on the one side and Con- 
gress and the Treasury on the other-— 
with all the advantages on the side of 
the tax avoider and those who are un- 
willing or, like most earners, unable 
to avoid taxes, caught between the two 
and bearing the brunt of the conflict. 

Congress must legislate in advance 
and on broad lines to meet all condi- 
tions. The tax avoider acts after Con- 


NOTE—Total income reported for all classes was: 


In 1916, $6,299,000,000; 1920, $13,501,000,- 


000 or 214 per cent of 1916; 1921, $10,417,000,000, or 165 per cent of 1916. 





The Credit Man’s Health 


By Paul Struck 
Kedney Warehouse Co., Inc., Minneapolis 
EVERY credit manager who is imbued 
with the principles of the National 
Association of Credit Men, is entirely 
convinced of the necessity of constant 
study in order that he may fulfil the 
many obligations of his position. I fear 
however that, as a class, credit mana- 
gers may neglect their physical welfare 
more than some other groups of Ameri- 
can business men. In looking over the 
biographical sketches published in the 
Crepir Montuty, I always delight in 
seeing that a credit manager is a golf 
or tennis fan, and I am almost as en- 
thusiastic when I read that he is a 
motorist or even a baseball fan. 

For the very reason that credit work 
is essentially a mental occupation, I be- 
lieve that the importance of physical 
well-being should be stressed in the 
national convention of the organized 
credit men and in the Creprr MonTHLY- 
I appreciate, however, that we have 
many important subjects to cover and 
that to add to them would be difficult. 

I understand that at a meeting 
of credit men of two states at New- 
ark, N. J., Walter Camp was very fav- 
orably received when he outlined his 
doctrine of physical fitness. And I 
hope many were inspired to a program 
of the sort he recommends. 


Quoting Frank H. Skinner in the May 
1922 issue of the Creprr MoNTHLY: 
“When the benefits of physical fitness 
get under a business man’s skin he usu- 
ally wants to share them with his fel- 
low workers.” 

That is exactly my own case, because 
a few years ago I was the victim of 
a nervous breakdown and feel very 
strongly for those likewise afflicted. It 
is generally supposed that a long rest 
and freedom from business cares is 
necessary for recovery from nervous 
troubles. No doubt this is highly de- 
sirable and probably essential in some 
cases, but I succeeded in “getting from 
under” by a systematic diet, exercise 
and change of mental attitude. 

When finally back to physical and 
mental normality I appreciated it so 
much that I have made it a business to 
keep fit since. A little exercise each 
day of the right sort, a reasonable 
amount of fresh air, and proper diet 
will do the trick. The value returned 
is immeasurable. 


The credit man, confined as he is, 
will inevitably find himself slipping 
physically unless he gives the matter 


serious thought—followed by action. 
How often have I talked thus to the 
fraternity and met with hearty agree- 
ment, but no action! And at every meet- 
ing I see dozens of credit men in vital 
need of physical reconstruction. 
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Encouraging Facts About Europe 


Currencies May Be Stabilized at New Levels 


By John Moody 


President, Moody’s Investors Service, New York, N. Y. 


HILE the financial and econom- 

ic condition of Burepe is still 

full of disturbing features, and 

the lack of confidence in ulti- 
mate European recovery seems = 

as ever among many people, 
or the same time there are constructive 
sides to the situation which should be 
emphasized. Some of these construc- 
tive facts are the following: 

During the past year the economic 
condition of the masses in France, Italy, 
Belgium, and in most of Central Europe 
outside of Germany, has been improving 
surprisingly. As an example of this, 
certain statistics regarding France are 
pertinent. During the past year, unem- 
ployment in France has been reduced 
practically to zero and in the Summer 
of 1923 the Government records showed 
that in the city of Paris there were less 
than two hundred people known to be 
out of employment. The railroad 
tonnage on French railroads in 1923 un- 
derwent a heavy increase; the Govern- 
ment revenues from various forms of 
taxation have, during the past year, in- 
creased more than ten billion francs 
without any changes in tax rates. The 
devastated regions of France during 
1923 have been restored to production 
to the extent of more than 85 per cent. 
and for the first year since the war, 
these devastated regions have now been 
placed under taxation again. Business 
enterprises throughout nearly the whole 
of France report heavy volumes of pro- 
duction and in some sections are sur- 
prisingly prosperous. This has been es- 
pecially true, during the past year, of 
the steel and iron industry and the tex- 
tile industry, the latter having made re- 
markable strides. 


GERMAN INDUSTRY PROSPEROUS 


And in Germany, in spite of the bank- 
ruptcy of the nation, the unsettlement 
caused by the collapse of the mark and 
the uncertainties regarding the final 
reparation settlement, there was, up to 
recent months, much evidence that in- 
dustry was prospering to a surprising 
extent and that the populations in the 
industrial centres outside of the Ruhr 
district were fully employed. The agri- 
cultural conditions in Germany during 
1923 were exceptionally good because of 
large crops and favorable weather con- 
ditions. The German farmers were not 
as adversely affected by the currency 
unsettlement as the industrial workers 
and the peoples in the towns and cities, 
and therefore that condition has _ re- 
mained far more normal throughout the 
present year. 

In Austria and Czechoslovakia, al- 
though relatively bad conditions still 
prevail, there has been a surprising 
turn for the better among the people 
since 1922. Austria and especially the 
city of Vienna appear to be on the road 
to recovery so far as the economic sit- 
uation is concerned. 

The fundamental facts regarding the 


economic outlook of these countries are 
really more constructive than destruc- 
tive, and this is a side of the whole 
European problem which should be 
kept constantly in mind. It means, if 
it means anything, that European 
civilization, instead of being headed for 
destruction, is really creeping slowly 
back to normal condition. Progress is 
undeniably slow, but nevertheless it is 
progress. 

The side of the European problem, 
however, which puzzles most people, is 
the financial condition of the Govern- 
ments themselves. Germany is in chaos 
so far as its governmental finances are 
concerned. Belgium, France and Italy 
are loaded with enormous internal 
debts, both funded and floating debts, 
and are carrying on their activities with 
heavily inflated currencies. And as for 
the Central European countries, all of 
them are handicapped by lack of credit 
unwieldy, unbalanced budgets and more 
or less worthless paper currencies. 

A great many people in this country, 
as well as abroad, take it for granted 
that the most important thing for Euro- 
pean countries to do is to retire their 
redundant paper money and bring the 
value of this money back to par. Many 
people think that France and Italy, for 
example, cannot really prosper and get 
on their feet until they have brought 
their currencies up to old values. It is 
said that when France is able to make 
the franc worth nineteen cents again, 
she will be in a position to get on her 
feet and not before, It is said that when 
Italy can make a lira worth nineteen 
cents again, she will get on her feet. 


ITALY AND FRANCE SHOULD 
STABILIZE CURRENCY AT 
PRESENT LEVELS 


The real truth of the matter is, how- 
ever, that the only hope for Italy and 
France getting on their feet and restor- 
ing their credit during the present gen- 
eration, is to keep their currencies 
stabilized around the present low level. 
France has an enormous internal debt 
in paper francs and a very small exter- 
ual debt, aside from the so-called Inter- 
allied debt. It would therefore be sui- 
cidal for France to exert any effort to 
bring the gold value of the franc up to 
its old gold value. This would mean 
that her debt would immediately be in- 
creased three-fold. The same reason- 
ing applies to Italy, to Belgium, to 
Czechoslovakia, to Poland, and to other 
war-ridden countries. 

The whole theory of the French at- 
titude on the reparation problem and the 
theory of French financiers on the ulti- 
mate meeting of France’s internal debt, 
is that the gold value of the franc will 
remain approximately where it is. All 
demands on Germany for reparations 
are and will continue to be figured in 
gold marks. Thus, if France is finally 
able to collect from Germany, even 
though it takes thirty years, a sum like 


twenty-six billion gold marks, she will 
have the equivalent of about $6,500,000,- 
000. Figuring the franc at a gold value 
of six cents, this means that with this 
$6,500,000,000 she can take care of some- 
thing like 110,000,000,000 francs of her 
own internal debt, and this is about the 
sum that the French Government has 
spent since the war in Northern France 
to restore the devastated regions. If, 
however, the franc should be pushed up 
in gold value to nineteen cents, then this 
amount of reparation from Germany 
would only cover about one-third of the 
French debt which has been created in 
restoration work. 


The same theory applies to Italy and 
to Belgium and it is just because of the 
fact that the value of the franc is likely 
to be kept around six or seven cents for 
a long series of years, that the amount 
of reparation that Germany will ulti- 
mately pay will probably cover the min- 
imum needs of these countries. 

The question is asked “How can 
France, Belgium or Italy build up pro- 
duction,- maintain a stable economic 
condition and increase their exports and 
restore their credit, if these inflated 
paper currencies are to continue in cir- 
culation indefinitely?” My answer is 
that they could not possibly do these 
things unless these inflated currencies 
remain, for a long period of time, just 
about where they are now. The one 
thing needful is not deflation of curren- 
cies but it is stabilization of currencies. 
And in France and Belgium, during the 
past three years, there has gradually 
developed a sort of healthy stabilization 
ot French and Belgian francs. While 
they have fluctuated between five cents 
and nine cents, yet for most of the time, 
and especially during the past year, 
these francs have remained in the neigh- 
borhood of six cents. Now, if the par 
value of the French or Belgian franc 
were changed from nineteen cents to 
six or seven cents, it would at once be 
seen that the franc is apparently not 
inflated at all. For, as a matter of fact, 
if we figure the French franc as having 
a permanent value of six or seven cents, 
we will find on investigation that the 
ratio of gold reserve back of such a 
franc is today higher than the ratio on 
a nineteen cent franc was in 1913. In 
other words, while there are outstand- 
ing today about 38,000,000,000 six cent 
francs, as compared with 6,500,000,000 
nineteen cent francs ten years ago, 
there is a reserve in the Bank of France 
today of much more than 5,500,000,000 
gold francs, or about $1,100,000,000. as 
compared with far less in 1913. The 
Bank of France has the largest gold 
holding in the world outside of the 
holding of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps there will never be any for- 
mal decree deflating the par value of the 
frane to six cents, but formal decrees 
are not as effective as custom in chang- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Wanted—Co-operation Between Parties 


Reprinted by permission. 
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Rollin Kirby’s cartoon in the N. Y. 


The Case Against High Surtaxes 


so aptly put as in Adam Smith’s fourth cardinal 

principle of taxation: “Every tax ought to be 
so contrived as both to take out and to keep out of the 
pockets of the people as little as possible over and 
above what it brings into the public treasury of the 
state. A tax may take out or keep out of the pockets 
of the people a great deal more than it brings into the 
public treasury, by obstructing the industry of the 
people and by disc ouraging them from applying to cer- 
tain branches of business which might give maintenance 
and employment to great multitudes. It may thus 
diminish or perhaps destroy some of the funds which 
might enable them more easily to pay taxes.” 

This indictment of high taxes in general is particular- 
ly an indictment of the present high surtaxes, for these 
surtaxes not only are‘not productive of the amount of 
treasury income, for which they were designed, but 
have resulted in the diversion of funds from indusiry 
to less productive and non-productive enterprises. 

To argue, in the face of the well-established fact of 
the flight of American capital to tax exempt securities, 


N O\WHERE has the case against high taxes been 


that a proposal for a reduction of rates is iliac for 
the benefit of the holders of great funds is to deal in 
unrealities. For the economic fact is that these holders 
of great wealth are now in large part relieved of pay 
ing taxes, and that they will only return to productive 
enterprise when their returns from it approximate the 
returns from tax exempt securities. 

We are in complete accord with the progressive prin 
ciple of taxation under which members of society are 
asked to pay in accordance with their ability to pay. 
But a graduated system of taxation based on that theory 
that fails to adjust itself to the existence of vital facts, 
such as the existence of tax free securities, not only 
does not ensure social justice, but actually thwarts it. 

There are only two ways out. One is the elimination 
of tax exempt securities. This involves long consti- 
tutional discussions, and therefore may never be pos- 
sible. The other is an adjustment in rates to meet the 
economic facts. This adjustment provided for in Sec- 
retary Mellon’s. proposal: is «susceptible of - immediate 
legislative action. And its enactment will enure to the 
economic and social benefit of the whole body politic. 

John Whyte. 


World. 
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A Closer W-tch on Business 


Trend of Check Transactions as an Index 


In using such indexes as Mr. Stone 
so well describes, the careful credit 
analyst will bear in mind that the com- 
parisons show the condition of cities as 
compared to their own past perform- 
ances, and do not necessarily show the 
relative position as a sales or credit 
prospect of a city as compared with 
other cities. 

The Credit Monthly will welcome an 
cupansion of the discussion of the sub- 
ject—THE EDITOR. 


EMBERS of the Association have 
M often told me this: 


“I wish I could find time to 
keep more closely in touch with 
business conditions in the various lo- 
calities where we have active accounts. 
But Iam too busy. There is an endless 
stream of telephone calls, interviews, 
correspondence, routine work, and al- 
ways a rush-job or so on top of every- 
thing else. I have fully intended to make 
some systematic study of business con- 
citions when I get a spare moment—but 
that moment never arrives!” 


THE PROBLEM—HOW TO FIND 
TIME 

What is the answer to this situation, 
which is probably typical of the day’s 
work of nine credit men out of ten? How 
is an executive with almost continuous 
urgent demands on his attention going 
io find any opportunity for added study 
and analysis? Admitting that it would 
be helpful—in fact, almost indispensable 
for 100 per cent work—for credit men 
to keep extremely well posted on busi- 
ness conditions, just how is the miracle 
soing to be performed? 

It is a proposition with which I have 
been struggling for several years now, 
and I will confess immediately that I 
am still far from any final solution. In 
moments of enthusiasm, however, I feel 
| have made at least a dent.in the prob- 
lem and I want to talk it over and swap 
ideas. That is the purpose of this ar- 
ticle,—not to give advice but to relate 
experience and get suggestions in re- 
turn, 


THE PROPOSED SOLUTION—FOCUS 
ON ESSENTIALS 

Few men in active business can reas- 
ouably attempt any profound or exhaus- 
tive research. Any elaborate delving 
into economics will have to be _ post- 
poned until after retirement. The one 
hope of accomplishing any study of 
practical value in the midst of the thou- 
sand-and-one distractions of the day’s 
work is to concentrate on one or two 
of the most vital factors and let the rest 
slide. Those of an academic tempera- 
ment will turn from such a program in 
disgust, but it may interest the man 
with two telephones at his elbow, three 
callers waiting in the outer office, and 
four baskets of correspondence on his 
cesk. 


WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIALS? 
Take some city in which you have 


several accounts. The question is: 
What is'the quickest and most useful 


By C. N. Stone 


way of keeping in constant touch with 
the trend of business in that city? I as- 
sume, of course, that you are already 
in general contact with the city through 
your correspondents, and the point is, 
how to check up these personal reports 
with impersonal statistics. 

After a pretty thorough search, the 
best all-around measure that I ean find 
of the condition of local business is the 
trend of check transactions. It is true 
that these statistics do not give a theor- 
étically perfect measurement. They 
have their little failings and have been 
criticised by those who seek perfection 
in this world. But they offer certain 
homely advantages. They didn’t cost a 
million dollars to collect. They appear 
regularly, frequently, and promptly. In 
addition to all this, they are obtainable 
for nearly every city of commercial im- 
portance throughout the country. 


WHY CHECK TRANSACTIONS ARE 
SO GOOD A GUIDE 

A further reason why statistics of 
check transactions are a_ serviceable 
guide to the condition of local business, 
is that they prove up when given a prac- 
tical test. When you take the actual 
sales of various lines of merchandise in 
a given town and compare with the cor- 
responding movements of check trans- 
actions, you find a remarkably close re- 
lationship. Checks rise, sales rise. 
Checks fall, sales fall. Checks hold 
steady, sales hold steady. Moreover, 
the two sets of figures fluctuate not only 
in the same direction but also in some- 
what the same proportion. I suppose 
that test. might not satisfy all the 
scruples of a scientist; but when a man 
has got to do business as well as study 
business, he is inclined to call it “Good 
enough!” 


SAVE OTHER INDICATORS UNTIL 
LATER 

We start, therefore, with a proposal 
that the credit man will concentrate his 
attention on this single indicator (check 
transactions) when sizing up the trend 
of local business in a given city. But 
what about various other indicators?— 
volume of newspaper advertising, postal 
receipts, building permits, exports, com- 
modity receipts, employment statistics, 
taxation statistics, and a long list of 
other indicators? Well, my recommend- 
ation is to save these other data for 
consideration at some future date when 
you get round to it. I keep reminding 
myself, and reminding other members 
that since we haven’t all the time in the 
world and all the money in the world, 
We must pass up something. The thing 
that can best be passed up, according 
to my experience, is the study of these 
supplementary indicators. Focus on 
check transactions. 


Let me hasten to note one important 
exception, namely, the exceedingly val- 
uable credit barometers or credit in- 
dexes which are being constructed by 
Or. John Whyte. Such research merits 
(ie support of every credit man who 
wants to see real advance in credit ad- 


ministration as one of the major pro- 
fessions. By all means utilize these 
admirable barometers wherever avail- 
able. 


CONCENTRATE ON TWO YEARS 
ONLY—PRESENT AND 
PRECEDING 

I now come to a _ second proposal, 
which is even more radical. Even my 
best friends among the scientists will 
Lrobably ostracise me for saying this. 
With some hesitation, I ‘counsel credit 
men, in their study of the trend of local 
business, to give attention to two years, 
the current year and the preceding year. 
Postpone the “historical perspective” 
until later. 

There is a hard-boiled reason for this 
unorthodox proposal. Tkis is the argu- 
ment: If business in a certain city 
drops from a value of $100,000,000 a 
month, say to $50,000,000 a month, there 
is severe disturbance for about a year. 
By that time, however, things have be- 
come somewhat adjusted to the new 
level, Competition has been pruned 
back. Overhead has been lopped off. 
Everything has shaken down to the new 
level. Deflation and readjustment have 
largely run their course. There has 
been established a fresh basis or bench- 
mark, this new figure of $50,000,000. 

Accordingly, when business rises to 
$75,000,000 a month, it is gratefully re- 
ceived. Local establishments begin to 
congratulate themselves on the 50% in- 
crease. Both sentimentally and ac- 
tually, local conditions are on the mend. 
That ancient level of $100,000,000 has 
faded from recollection. 


CITIES HOLD THE COURSE WITH 
AMAZING STEADINESS 


The whole propostion, therefore, has 
become fairly simple. A great array of 
minor factors has been set aside as of 
lesser usefulness. Statistics of distant 
years have been ruthlessly sacrificed. 
The one demand on the credit man’s 
attention is to watch from month to 
month the trend of check transactions 
in the given city as compared with the 
corresponding months of last year. 

The actual figures are of less import- 
ance than the comparison in percentage. 
Letting 100 represent the given local- 
ity’s business in the same month a year 
ago, we may get in 1924 a series such as 
this: January 124, February 121, March 
114. The trend is downward and the 
irdication is unfavorable. Or, on the 
contrary, for some city the figures may 
run: January 95 (i. e. 5 per cent. below 
the same month a year ago), February 
106 (i. e. breaking even), March 112. 
In this case, the trend is upward and the 
indication is favorable. 


The significant thing about such a 
study is this. Cities don’t bob up ana 
cown every other minute like stock mar- 
ket quotations. In the main, business 
in most cities tends to hold the course 
(either upward cr downward) rather 
steadily. A major turning point comes 
only once every two years or so. There- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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An Elusive Commercial Crook 
Case that Shows Necessity for Big I. & P. Fund 


By H. J. Rettke 


Sunline Aluminum Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


investigation and prosecution 

fund devoted to exposing and pros- 

ecuting the commercial crook is 
demonstrated in the case of Nathan 
Siegel of Philadelphia. 

Siegel had been established in busi- 
ness on South 7th Street, Philadelphia, 
long enough to have a rating assigned 
him by the mercantile agencies. On 
the strength of this rating he pur- 
chased large quantities of merchandise. 

The usual collection proceedure 
failed to bring a payment to the Sun- 
lite Aluminum Co., of Milwaukee, one 
of the creditors, and on April 14, 1922, 
sixty-six days after shipment had been 
made, a letter was sent to all credi- 
tors by Siegel’s attorney advising that 
a meeting of creditors would be held 
in the attorney’s offce on April 19. 

The fact that the account was but 
slightly more than sixty days old and 
that the shipment had been made on 
the brink of bankruptcy, aroused sus- 
picion; the claim was forwarded to 
the Philadelphia Association of Credit 
Men with instructions to attend the 
meeting and take whatever steps 
seemed advisable. At the same time 
a brief was filed with the Investiga- 
tion and Prosecution Department of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
in New York. The department man- 
ager, C. D. West (“Zephor”), got into 
action without delay. 

Before the meeting was held an in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy had 
been filed against the debtor disclosing 
liabilities estimated at $15,000, and 
assets at cost valued at $2,000 with a 
forced sales valuation of about $700. 
This announcement seemed to make 
it evident that Siegel had disposed of 
considerable merchandise outside of 
the regular channels of business and 
immediate steps were taken to hurry 
the investigation. 

The majority of the seventy-two 
creditors were located in Philadelphia, 
but strangely enough none of the 
Philadelphia creditors were members 
of the Philadelphia association. It, 
therefore, became necessary that an 
outside creditor take the initial step in 
starting the investigation. The credi- 
tors who were interested, were in fav- 
or of getting at the bottom of the affair 
although most of them were reluctant 
to advance any money for that purpose. 
The result was that a motion to inves- 
tigate fell through. 

All assets of the bankrupt were sold 
at auction and the proceeds were not 


T= necessity of having a national 


sufficient to cover the cost of the bank- - 


ruptcy proceedings. The creditors re- 
ceived no money whatever. 

It was estimated that the cost of an 
investigation assumed by the interested 
creditors themselves would run to 
about $1500; that if the National 
Association of Credit Men undertook 
the work the cost would be much 
smaller. Operatives under the mana- 


ger of the I. and P, Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
undertook the investigation and went 
at it in a thorough-going manner. The 
little stock in the store was in a ter- 
rible condition and about $1000. worth 
of merchandise had been damaged by 
the bankrupt’s children who had been 
allowed to play in the store and had 
caused indescribable confusion. 

It was difficult to find anyone in the 
neighborhood of the store to volun- 
teer any information. The location was 
in the cheapest Ghetto section of Phila- 
delphia and space on each side of the 
store had been rented to peddlers and 
hucksters who would not talk. Siegel 
himself was a slender man _ twenty- 
eight years old, five feet four inches 
tall, of dark complexion with a small 
moustache, a Russian, who had served 
in the army under draft. He was un- 
washed and his living conditions were 
primitive. 


INJURED COMPETITORS SPEAK UP 


Upon investigating to determine 
whether any merchandise had been re- 
moved in bulk, it was found that a 
Mr. Foxman, proprietor of Foxmanrns 
Crockery Store, 1218 South 7th Street, 
alleged that he did not know anything 
about Siegel having removed any mer- 
chandise in bulk; that for the past six 
months, however, Siegel had been cut- 
ting prices to such an extent that it 
was practically impossible to do any 
business to meet his own expenses and 
for that reason he had been compelled 
to leave his business in the hands of 
his wife while he, Foxman, had to go 
back to his old trade and work as a 
carpenter. One, J. Frishman, offered 
the same kind of complaint; and an- 
other neighbor, Mrs. Fashion, alleged 
Siegel had ruined her business and that 
she probably would be compelled to 
fail if he did not advance his prices 
to a normal level. 

A night, watchman by the name of 
Andy was located. At first Andy 
denied having any knowledge of the 
bankrupt’s operations prior to the time 
of the bankruptcy. But, later, in con- 
versation, he suggested that a police- 
man of the 25th District by the name 
of Jim Rawlins be interviewed. He said 
that Jim Rawlins and he, the watch- 
man, were standing on the corner of 
7th and Dickinson one night prior to 
the failure, and at about 2 to 2:30 in 
the morning saw a large truck being 
loaded with merchandise taken from 
Siegel’s place of business. Andy re- 
marked to the policeman at the time 
that he thought something crooked 
was being pulled off by Siegel. The 
police officer agreed and he took down 
the license number and the description 
of the truck. Andy stated that the 
truck carried a New York license 
number. 

Upon calling at the 25th District 
Police Station, the investigator inter- 


viewed Rawlins, who informed him 
that on Friday morning, March 31, 
about 3:00 A. M., a large green five 
ton truck carrying New York license 
number tag 90-00, was loading mer- 
chandise on the Dickinson Street side 
of the Siegel property. The merchan- 
dise was being taken from _ Siegel’s 
residence and Siegel was much in evi- 
dence and appeared excited. While 
Officer Rawlins did not come out and 
say so, apparently Siegel tried to “fix 
things up” with him not to disclose 
the information because Rawlins did 
not care to be brought into the case 
and requested that information be 
treated with strict confidence. Raw- 
lins stated that on the side of the 
truck was painted the name of he 
owners with street address and tele 
phone number. 

A call was later made at the earting 
company’s office and upon questioning 
the truckman, it was learned that on 
or about March 29, a man called at 
the office and told them that he had 
a job to be done in Philadelphia, which 
would require a large truck and asked 
how much it would cost to make the 
trip. The truckman advised that the 
trip would cost $100. This was agree- 
able and arrangements were made to 
perform the contract. 

O March 31, the truckman with a 
brother and a helper arrived at Siegel’s 
place and met the man who had called 
at his office in New York. When the 
merchandise to be removed was shown 
to the truckman, he immediately asked 
Siegel why he wanted this merchan- 
dise moved to New York City in such 
a hurry, that if he had had any idea 
at the time he left New York that he 
was coming out to Philadelphia to do 
a job like this, meaning to remove 
merchandise for a party who was going 
to fail, he would have charged him $50 
to $100 more. Siegel replied that it 
was none of his business what he was 
going to do with this merchandise. 

The truck was loaded and the load 
delivered to an address in New York 
City, a little store in a basement that 
had just been rented by Sieger for the 
purpose of storing. It was found that 
the New York place was a four-story 
building with two stores, but there 
was no trace of the merchandise on 
the premises, It * was believed that 
the truckman had given an incorrect 
address; and a second visit was made. 
Though a number of other investiga- 
tions followed, it was impossible to 
learn what had become of the merchan- 
dise. 

Meetings were held with the Referee 
in Bankruptcy. On one occasion the 
truckman had promised to attend the 
meeting in the office of the Referee, 
money having been advanced him for 
the expense of the trip. He was to 
identify certain persons, at which time 
arrests were to be made. He disap- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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’ JANUARY, 1924 


NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS 
OF 
JOHN W. CREDITMAN 


1. In practicing credit co-operation I will attend 
the meetings of my credit association, and use the Inter- 
change and Adjustment Bureaus; 


2. I will let my Congressmen and Senators at Washing- 
ton know early in the year the enormous importance I attach 
to the reduction of Federal taxation; 


S. I will make my credit department an active and 
vital force in upbuilding the business of my customers; 


4. I will do my share in promoting the par payment of 
all checks; 


5. Remembering my own early struggles to get ahead I 
will continually help my juniors in credit work, especially 
through the local chapter of the National Institute of 
Credit; 


6. I will make full use of the "Credit Man's Diary and 
Manual of Commercial Laws;" 


7. %I will tell the editor of THE CREDIT MONTHLY what 
I like and what I don't like in “our professional magazine". 
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Russia Needs Character and Credit 


European Observations of an American Educator 


By John H. Finley 


Associate Editor, New York ‘Times 





At the recent annual banquet of the 
Morris Plan Bankers Ass0Ociation, an 
address was delivered by Dr. John H. 
Finley, economist, historian and former 
New York State Commissioner of 
Education, largely on Character as a 
basis for credit. The greater part of 
the address is here reproduced with the 
kind permission of Dr. Finley and of 
the Association —TueE EDITor. 





custom in many of the counties or 

boroughs (and I understand it still 

obtains in a few) called the “riding 
of the bounds.” It took place once a 
year. All the people in a county or 
borough used to assemble at some ap- 
pointed place, and then go all around 
in order to keep themselves informed 
concerning their possessions, and per- 
haps to defend their borders. 

Well, I have just been riding the 
bounds of Europe, starting in at Norway 
and Sweden and Denmark, where I “ad 
the honor to lecture on the Scandina- 
vian Foundation. I then went through 
Finland and the Baltic States into 
Russia (Moscow and Petrograd), down 
to Odessa, across the Black Sea to Con- 
stantinople,-and down into Greece and 
back. Then I went out to Batum at the 
farthest end of the Black Sea, down 
through the Caucasus to Mount Ararat, 
and almost to the place, if not quite to 
the place, where the Garden of Eden is 
said to have been, and then back 
through the Southern border of Europe. 

On every secter, at any rate of the 
farthest boundary of Europe, I found 
American charity where I think there 
should have been, if possible, American 
credit. Two years ago I visited the 
Baltic states and was there again only 
a few weeks ago. I remember particu- 
larly the Prime Minister in one of those 
states in Latvia. When I went into 
his great chamber I found that he had 
on one side the arms of Latvia and on 
the other side a pennant of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


I said to him, “How long are you 
going to keep these barriers between 
these little countries? You have just 
about as many people itn the three as 
we have in the five boroughs of New 
York, and we would allow such barriers 
not more than a half an hour, I sup- 
pose.” He said, “I seem to remember 
that you once had 13 colonies and that 
you had commercial barriers between 
every two of those colonies.” 


|‘ Scotland they used to have a 


RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN 


Then I said, “How long are you going 
to keep up this depreciation of the cur- 
rency without going all to pieces?” 
“Well,” he said, “I suppose as long as 
you did in America. I think Washing- 
ton kept it up until he had to carry two 


wagon loads of money in order to get 
ene wagon load of supplies.” 

Out there the call was for credit. If 
you could only have the Morris Plan 
somehow applied to those little Baltic 
states, then we could see whether they 
were able to meet their obligations and 
have the credit that would enable them 
to develop their resources! 

Let me indicate how they are looking 
to America, not only for credit, not 
only for charity, but for scientific in- 
formation. I was sitting beside a 
young man in the outer room of the 
statesman, Latvinoff. I got into con- 
versation with this young man. I said, 
“Why are you trying to get out of 
Russia?” He said, “I want to get some 
scientific supplies and books. I am 
an Assistant Professor of Physical 
Chemistry in the Technical School of 
Petrograd. We don’t know what has 
happened in the last four years in the 
scientific world. I don’t know what 
Langmuir has been doing in Schenec- 
tady, New York.” Of all the things in 
the world. he wanted to know what 
that scientist in Schenectady had been 
thinking about and had been doing in 
the last four years—and he had. b2en 
doing great things. 

I went into Russia a few weeks azo 
and there saw the wreck caused by 
the wiping out of the basis for credit 
and character. I think I ought to tell 
you what perils I have gone through! 
Lenin. is incurably ill, I believe; Trot- 
sky was absent, but all the other im- 
portant Commissaires were at the table 
on one occasion. On my right was 
Tchicherin; on my left was Radek, the 
head of the great Communist propa- 
ganda; beyond was Kameneff; and then 
there was Gerjinsky, head of the Cheka 
I made a speech in his presence and 
got away alive. 

I remember that Radek passed to me 
a slate, one of those magic slates. You 
write something upon it and then you 
pull down the inner part of it and every- 
thing is erased. Well, the first thing 
that Tchicherin said to me was, “What 
about the deaths? Why do you make 
so much of the deaths? They are not 
great.” I don’t know what I said, but 
i should have said, “Well, it is a mat- 
ter of character. If only character were 
established, then you could have money 
with which to meet your obligations.” 

Radek made a very remarkable state- 
ment. I have treasured that; I think 
it is the most hopeful phrase that I 
heard in all my journey, which began 
as a Viking voyage and ended as an 
Odysseyan wandering. He said, “We 
are trying to develop a new type of 
Russia, men who are like the Americans 
whom we have seen.” I am happy to 
say that we have sent out the finest 
type of Americans to work in Russia. 
I was there just before the American 
Relief Association forces were retired, 
and it was with regret that I saw that 
chose contacts which brought us into 





touch with thousands, yes millions of 
the people of Russia (net the govern- 
ment officials alone or chiefly, but the 
people, the common people, of Russia) 
were no longer to be kept there, because 
it is a great thing for Russians, I think, 
to have such character exhibited daily 
before them. 

I am not sure that he put the same 
construction upon it that I did, but he 
used this phrase: “We are developing 
Russians of the American type, and we 
are developing a collective individual- 
ism, making collective individualists.” 

Now, that sort of individualism is 
1,000 miles and 180 degrees from Com- 
munism, but it is an individualism that 
is informed by the same spirit that 
informs this great work that you are 
carrying on, a concern for the collectiv 
ity, for the body as a whole. And |! 
hope that in some way it is to be in- 
terpreted out there in the same way 
in which I am disposed, and we are 
aisposed, to interpret it here. 


CHARACTER AS A BASIS FOR 
CREDIT 


A little later I was ‘way down in 
the Caucasus, in the farther ¢dge or 
end of Russia. There I saw what could 
come if only these people could es- 
tablish a character that could be made 
a basis for the granting of credit. Here 
were the Armenians, a million and a 
half of them (or nearly that number). 
in a little area that can not support 
them, but that would support them, 
possibly, if only they had the credit 
with which to establish the industries. 
and to bring down the water fror: the 
hills to irrigate the plains; for there 
is a wonderful lake there, forty miles 
long. 7,000 feet above sea level, that 
is adequate to water all the fields of 
Armenia and to turn all the engines 
of industry and transportation, if only 
there were the character there that 
would invite the credit. 


Then I went still farther down, into 
Persia, the very edge of Persia. There 
was a train once in two weeks, and 
not regularly at that. I remember a 
picture that I saw some years ago, | 
think the saddest picture that I ever 
saw in my life, of Eve in her old age. 
It had never occurred to me until I 
saw that picture that Eve ever grew 
old. I have always thought of her as 
a young woman, but she was being 
carried along on a litter, and her son, 
Cain, was at her side. and she was 
pointing off into the distance and say- 
ing (I thought she said it, at any rate) 
“You see that little knoll yonder, Cain 
with that clump of trecs? Well, that 
was paradise” 

That land may have been paradise 
out there once, but it is the most God- 
forsaken part of the universe I have 
ever seen. That is within sight of, 
Ararat, where the Lord—who was so 


(Continued on page 28) 
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BUSY BILL who heretofore has been a bookkeeper. 
takes a new place in the business world. His experi- 
a ence, enthusiasm and alertness reward him with a 


position as credit man. 





BUSY BILL finds the Monthly Meetings of the 
Credit Men's Association a wonderful place for be- 
coming acquainted with other successful men. 
Already he is exchanging first name greetings with 
more ‘than fifty business leaders. 
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) 
l 
t BUSY BILL invests judiciously in good appearance. BUSY BILL visits his customers regularly. He 
He knows the value of it, dresses well and always in says it’s impossible to overdo your service to your 
7 good taste. Others like to associate with him. His customers. When the distance will not permit a 
. every action spells success. personal call he writes a letter. Goirg out of his way 
to please keeps everybody smiling 
: BUSY BILL knows that recreation is just as neces- 
sary as any other activity for the busy business man. 
4 He never lets it jnterfere with business but careful 
) planning makes it possible for him to play regularly. 
t 
P 
l- 
Ge 
f : ; 
. The Los Angeles Association of Credit Men uses this attractive argument to secure 


new members and hold old ones. 





BUSY BILL studies the methods of successful credit 
men and finds a membership in the Credit Men's 
Association to be indispensable. So he mails his 
application and becomes a member 


BUSY BILL soon learns that it is good business to 
read good business literature. He keeps himself 
posted on current events. He reads and learns the 


theory of credit and becomes more efficient. 





BUSY BILL considers the Credit Men's Association 
the most important connection a credit man can have. 
He says you get out what you put in Therefore he 
gives and receives plentifully 





BUSY BILL believes in keeping physically fit. He 
takes a work-out every other day at the gymnasium. 
He walks, swims and plays golf and can lick his 
weight in wild cats. 





See page 36. 
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Cows, Hogs and Hens 


Atlanta Credit Men’s Plan Saving Farmers 
By J. H. Tregoe 


Sec.-Treas., National Association of Credit Men 


UNNING in and out of a State 
does not offer the chance of a 
deep investigation, but even in 
this brief way, impressions may be re- 
ceived and information may be secured 
by brushing up against people who are 
interested and deeply concerned in local 


conditions. , 

One is first impressed when entering 
Georgia that-its farms are for the most 
part unfenced. Cotton has been the 
staple crop; cattle have played no 
prominent part in the farming program 
of Georgia, and, therefore, it has been 
unnecessary to fence the farms. Cotton 
cannot run away and trespass in neigh- 


boring fields. 

Gne-crop farming has brought its 
economic problems in Georgia just as 
it has in other districts where but one 
crop is raised and the farmer buys his 
foodstuffs and lives, just like the people 
of the town, out of stores. 

Tenantry has grown rapidly in 
Georgia. Tenantry does not tend to im- 
prove farming nor to build up the fer- 
tility of the soil. 

In the little time allowed me on a 
recent visit in Georgia, I discovered 
some very interesting things. In the 
southern part of the State, severe rains 
in the late Summer had washed out the 
crops and left many of the farmers 
prostrate. The indebtedness in this 
portion of the State incurred for sup- 
plies and by the merchants could not 
be liquidated rapidly, until the next 
crop was made, formed a serious prob- 
lem. Would you believe that Georgia 
bought in dairy products, poultry and 
eggs during the last twelve months more 
than was realized from her entire cot- 
ton crop? ‘This is a very vital fact, 
and shows that farmers on the whole 
do not prosper unless foodstuffs are 
raised and what remains after disposing 
of the staple crop and paying costs of 
planting and harvesting is all velvet. 
There are twelve thousand abandoned 
farms in Georgia at the present time. 
In Turner County, a very interesting 
experiment was made some little while 
ago and it is working out so admirably 
that the contagion of it may spread 
into other counties. 


THE TURNER COUNTY PLAN 


With several crop failures and the 
realization that something would have 
to be done and very quickly, the plan 
was hit upon in a conference of several 
of the interested citizens of the County 
of diversifying farming so that all of 
the eggs would not be placed in one 
basket. Under this plan, which the 
farmer was solicited to enter upon cer- 
tain conditions, it is required, first, that 


he plant a few acres as feed for cattle 
and poultry. When these acres are 
beginning to yield, he will be able to 
secure a:loan for the purpose of buying 
cows, hogs and hens. The cows’ milk 
is sold to some nearby creamery that 
has been established for his conveni- 
ence and as a part of the plan. The 
receipts of one month from the sale of 
milk are sent to the bank and credited 
to the farmer’s indebtedness. The re- 
ceipts of the alternate month go to the 
farmer for upkeep and home expenses. 
When raising only cotton, the farmer, 
his wife and his children were busy 
but a little while during the year. Un- 
der the Turner County plan, the cows 
have to be milked every day, the hogs 
have to be looked after, the hens prop- 
erly cared for. There is something to 
do for every member of the family, and 
particularly for the children after school 
hours. 

The plan has worked so admftrably 
and has proved so clearly the value of 
diversified farming that an effort will 
be made to promote it in other counties 
in Georgia, This scheme requires an 
educative program, which in time re- 
quires finances. In order to make pos- 
sible a program of education that would 
send abroad in Georgia the slogan of 
successful farming, and more content- 
ment in the farm life, of real joy in 
agriculture, the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Atlanta, agreed with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Atlanta and the 
Clearing House of Atlanta to raise 
$15,000 divided equally between the 
three bodies. The amount. I was de- 
lighted to find, had been about realized. 
This fine piece of work assures an 
educational program in some _ of 
Georgia’s counties that if successful 
will revolutionize the state’s agricul- 
ture and add tremendously to its re- 
sources. 


KEEPING MONEY AT HOME 


Just think of the money that has 
wended its way beyond Georgia’s 
boundaries for dairy products, poultry 
and eggs. A large portion of this can 
be kept within the State and the mer- 
chant will be less troubled over the ups 
and downs of cotton. It is all a question 
of management, of real intelligence in 
carrying forward a business enterprise. 
The farm is a business enterprise and 
it must be operated in a businesslike 
manner. 

In a very hurried fashion I am giving 
you a little glimpse of what I discovered 
in Georgia—a State of remarkabde tra- 
ditions, of wonderful possibilities, and 
with even broader vision when its farms 
are better used, when tenancy is re- 
duced, when the abandoned acres are 
gradually taken up and used for the 
nurturing of the home and the barnyard 
tenants that we are always so happily 
associating with farm life. 
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Health in Business 
By Varius Sands 


7 HE United States Public Health 

Service has computed that the av- 
erage annual losses from sickness in 
the industrial concerns throughout the 
country is between seven and nine 
days per person. Figures have not been 
compiled covering credit departments 
but it is probable that the average 
kealth therein is not much better than 
is indicated by this figure. 


Many thousands of business execu- 
tives today are taking a keen interest 
in the health of their employees and in- 
deed of their associates. They have 
learned from experience that the oniy 
safe way to know whether you are 
healthy or not is to have an examin- 
ation at reasonable intervals, say ev- 
ery six months or a year. Most of the 
large industries of the country are 
coming to realize that there is a great 
deal more to production than merely 
the provision of machines, and _ the 
sales and distribution forces. A med- 
ical and nursing staff to examine the 
men and women in the company and 
to advise with them regarding their 
health is coming to be considered ab- 
solutely essential. Take, for example, 
the experience of the National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton. Last year the av- 
erage sickness in that plant of several 
thousand employees was reduced to 
cne and a half days per person. The 
National Cash Register Co., achieved 
its very low record by periodic medical 
examination and the correction of 
remediable defects among its employ- 
ees. 


Business men each year are giving 
more aid and encouragement to the 
sale of Christmas seals conducted by 
the national, state and local tubercu- 
losis associations of the country which 
present an annual opportunity for ex- 
ery one to contribute to a lifesaving 
campaign which will help all alike. 

Most people appreciate health only 
when they bave lost it. How true this 
is may be realized from such striking 
experiences as that of the army in the 
World War, or that of certain large in- 
dustrial concerns, or from examina- 
tions made in cities like Framingham, 
Mass. In the draft army, for instance, 
over a million and a quarter men rea- 
lized for the first time in their lives 
that they were not healthy. In fact, 
more than half of this number, found 
out that they were decidedly unhealthy, 
so much so that they could not fight 
for Uncle Sam. Examinations of men 
ir large industrial corporations, such 
as the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
the International Harvester Co., Sears 
Roebuck & Co., the Bell Telephone to., 
and many others have clearly shown 
that the average person who thinks he 
is in good health usually is carrying 
about in him seeds of disease, and that 
he has defects and impairments which, 
if not corrected, will lead to serious 
trouble in later life. In Framingham, 
Mass., where practically a whole town 
was examined, it was found that 77 per 
cent. of those who came for examina- 
tion had more or less serious diesase 
problems of which they knew little or 
nothing. 


The credit man has a special stake 
in the health of the business commun- 
ity because success or failure of a mer- 
chant debtor depends frequently upon 
his health or lack of health. 
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Training for Business 


Business Administration Now a Profession 
By Melvin T. Copeland 


Director, Bureau of Business Research, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


HEN the Graduate School of 
W Basins Administration was 

established by Harvard Univer- 

sity in 1908, it became one of 
several institutions whose existence was 
based upon the recognition that busi- 
ness management was attaining the 
status of a profession. Numerous other 
schools of commerce already were in 
operation at that time. Trade organi- 
zations of various sorts also indicated 
the growth of the professional spirit 
among business executives. It was 
becoming more and more generally 
recognized that there were many prob- 
lems in business organization and man- 
agement which could be analyzed and 
studied advantageously. Credit men, 
for example, were beginning to estab- 
lish standards for handling the cases 
that constantly were passing under 
their jurisdiction, and within a few 
years a beginning was made on working 
out various ratios as an index to credit 
conditions. The same sort of thing was 
happening in other branches of business 
administration. With the growing recog- 
nition of business management as a pro- 
fession, furthermore, the professional 
spirit also was manifesting itself in the 
development of codes of ethics which it 
was foreseen would become more and 
more influential in governing the con- 
duct of business affairs. 


STUDY OF LAW AT FIRST 
UNORGANIZED 


Since business management is becom- 
ing a profession, it follows that it af- 
fords an opportunity for organized edu- 
cation. In earlier generations, the law 
passed through the same stage. Origin- 
ally, a young man learned his craft by 
carrying the brief case of a lawyer, at- 
tending to odds and ends in the office, 
and reading law books in his spare mo- 
ments. He learned law just as a young 
man not long ago was expected to learn 
business, by serving as office boy and 
copying clerk. That method is tedious 
and narrow. It does not give a lawyer 
or a prospective business executive 
breadth of training or a thorough under- 
standing of principles. The object, there- 
fore, of business education, at least so 
far as the Harvard Business School is 
concerned, is to provide young men with 
a training in the principles of business 
organization and management, and a 
broad background for their development. 
It is recognized fully that after spending 
two years in such a school, these young 
men are not qualified to take executive 
positions. They must learn the details 
of the individual business enterprise 1 
the office, the mill, or in the salesforce 
of the individual firm. Those 4etalis 
can better be learned in actual practice 
than they can in school. The school, 
however, gives the young fellow an un- 
derstanding of what he is doing. It en- 
ables him to utilize his inevitable ap- 
prenticeship to better ddvantage, so that 
after several years he will be able to 
progress more rapidly and to assume ex- 


ecutive responsibilities sooner than he 
could if he had spent all his time in the 
routine of the individual business firm. 

This result actually has been accom- 
plished by the Harvard Business School 
and other institutions giving similar 
training. The graduates of this School 
have proved that they can master the 
details of their jobs and comprehend 
the problems on which they are engaged 
more rapidly than other young men of 
equal caliber who have not had similar 
training. .- 

The many schools and colleges in 
which instruction in business adminis- 
tration is being given vary widely in 
their plans and methods. The Harvard 
Business School differs from others in 
that it is a graduate school. Except for 
half a dozen special students who pre- 
viously have had executive experience 
in business, it admits only students who 
are college graduates. Like the Law 
School and other professional schools of 
the University, the Business School has 
proceeded on the principle that a broad 
college education is desirable ground- 
work for the sort of training in business 
administration which the School seeks to 
provide. During the current year, 539 
students are registered in the two-year 
course of the Harvard Business School. 
These students are graduates of 176 col- 
leges, representing nearly every state in 
the Union and several foreign countries. 


PROFESSIONS COLLECT 
EXPERIENCE 

One of the chief characteristics of a 
profession is that it collects systematic- 
ally a record of the experience of one 
generation to pass on to the next, there- 
by eliminating the waste that is inevit- 
ably involved if each generation must 
learn over again by experience the les- 
sons that its forefathers have acquired. 
Three years after the Harvard Business 
School was established, consequently, or- 
ganized research was undertaken, by the 
establishment of the Bureau of Business 
Research to collect a record of actual 
business experience, as an immediate 
aid to instruction in the School, as a 
guide to future generations, and, as it 
turned out somewhat unexpectedly to 
be of immediate assistance to the cur- 
rent generation of business executives. 

The first work that the Harvard Bu- 
reau of Business Research undertock 
was studies of the cost of doing nusiness 
in retail trade. The buying and selling 
of merchandise is the most common, 
everyday sort of business; unless goods 
are sold, there is no profit in producing 
them. Yet at that time, in 1911, there 
were no dependable data regarding the 
most common problems in buying and 
selling goods. These studies of the cost 
of doing business have been continued 
and developed until during the last year 
the Bureau has received reports from 
firms in six trades, with an aggregate 
volume of sales for the year 1922 ex- 
ceeding $1,500,000,000. From these state- 
ments standards have been worked out 
and numerous problems accumulated for 


study in the Business School. 

In December, 1920, the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research began experimenially on 
a new record of business experience. 
This now has progressed.to a point 
which indicates that it has even greater 
possibilities than the studies of the cost 
of doing business. This new venture is 
the collection of business problems and 
cases, as they actually have come before 
business executives for decision. 

From the outset, the Harvard Business 
School has aifmed to give instruction by 
the problem method. The development 
of the technique of this method of teach- 
ing was slow for the first dozen years. 
During the last three years, it has bee 
particularly rapid. ; 

These cases are used for analysis and 
discussion in the classroom, so that the 
students learn the principles of business 
and incidentally numerous facts regard- 
ing business operations from the actual 
problems which occur in everyday af- 
fairs. The students are forced to reason 
out for themselves sound conclusions on 
these concrete problems of business ex- 
ecutives instead of having the general 
rules laid down for them dogmatically 
by instructors. This problem method of 
teaching is having the same sort of suc- 
cess for business instruction that it has 
had for the last two generations in 
teaching law. 


ATTACKING ACTIVE BUSINESS 
PROBLEMS 

At the present time, the Bureau of 
Business Research employs a staff of 24 
men for collecting these problems from 
business firms. The field agents are se- 
lected each year from the graduating 
class of the school, in order to give them 
additional training as well as to provide 
pew material for teaching. They work 
on a full-time basis and are paid for 
their services, During the last three 
years, the Bureau has collected cases in 
nearly all the fields of business manage- 
ment, including commercial banking, in- 
vestment banking, industrial accounting, 
factory management, marketing, retail 
store management, labor relations, sta- 
tistics, and several other subjects. The 
points on which cases are desired are 
worked out by the various instructors 
in cooperation with the staff of the Bu- 
reau and then assigned to the agents for 
collection. The agents go out to busi- 
ness firms of all sorts to obtain the bene- 
fit of their experience in recording these 
cases. 

A typical problem, for example, was 
that faced by a ‘bank after it had made 
a large loan to a farm implement manu- 
facturing company, which was unable to 
meet its obligations. A complete history 
cf the case was obtained by the agent, 
together with the decision reached by 
the banker in settling the problem. An- 
other typical problem was that vf a de- 
partment store regarding its purchases 
of style goods. A full record of the pur- 
chases and sales of the company, to- 
gether with incidental information re- 

(Continued on page 32) 








1924 GREETINGS 


A GLANCE BACKWARD makes the span of a 
year appear very brief. It seemed but yesterday when 
we stood at the threshold of 1923 and wondered what 
would be unfolded as the curtain arose. We found 
here and there vexatious problems,—never a highway 
set in roses. The year unfolded itself from day to 
day, and on the whole we can regard it with consider- 
able gratitude. 

In the fore part of the year, there was a flush on 
the cheeks of business that looked unnatural. With 
careful treatment the flush disappeared and we re- 
sumed again a normal appearance. Throughout the 
entire year, credit has been in a very snug position. 
We have had more than was needed for legitimate 
business, and the chief task was to guard its flow so 
that speculation might be avoided. 


With this history back of us, we approach the 
threshold of 1924. What has it in store for us and 
for the world? If we could consult an oracle and 
bring out of the depths of the earth some voice that 
would tell us of the future, how eagerly it would be 
consulted! As it is, however, we can merely endeavor 
to penetrate beyond the curtain of each day and re- 
flect on what is likely to happen. 


I do not feel the slighest fear as the new year opens. 
I have a strong confidence that in the new year, a 
new burst of sunshine will come to the world; that 
men will think a little better; that military power 
will be transformed into heart power in directing the 
relations of nations with one another. For ourselves, 
it would not be right nor would it be safe to expect 
anything beyond a reasonable business and a quiet 
working out of our best destinies. As our chief prob- 
lems just now are moral and not material, it is im- 
possible to designate with exactness what may be 
brought forth from day to day; but if, like Antaeus, 
we can keep our feet on the ground, nothing can 
overcome us. 


In the credit field, we have no reason but to feel 
confident ; to recognize the highness of the calling of 
the credit man; and to stand ready to render every 
service business needs. We should feel the glow of 
a new day; we should cherish the spirit of a great 
purpose; each of us shoud say, “What the new year 
unfolds will rest with me. I am an important unit. 
I can contribute to the destiny of each day, and with 
the Divine help, I shall do my best!” 


Nineteen hundred twenty-four, we greet you! We 
believe you will be very good to the world and to us! 





The Credoscope 


By J. H. TREGOE 
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DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


VERY MANY THOUGHTFUL MEN are con- 
cerned just now over the future of democracy. Re- 
cent events abroad have fostered a fear that democ- 
racy is failing. The dictatorships in Italy, Spain, Bul- 
garia arid other countries, where democratic ideas 
have been popular, are at the basis of this fear. These 
movements, largely nationalistic, are very significant. 

I cannot believe, however, these revolutions in gov- 
ernment tend to impeach the soundness or perma- 
nency of democratic principles. They are like so many 
present social and economic conditions,—a backwash 
of the War. 


A nation embraces several types that may be seg- 
regated into two big classes, the superior and the in- 
ferior. The study of biology reveals that only a small 
proportion of the people are qualified for leadership. 
The smaller or superior class may become arrogant 
and organize itself into a bureaucracy. The inferior 
and larger class may resent this arrogance even to 
the point of indulging radical ideas. The nationalist 
movements, as we discern them are intermediate, they 
result from the arrogance of one class and the con- 
sequent resentment of the other. These movements 
reflect a marked lack of sympathy between the super- 
ior and the inferior classes. 

The safety of democracy lies, undoubtedly, in the 
qualities of its leaders. Without qualified leaders, 
democracy is indeed in peril. It is not impossible, 
nor should it be extremely difficult to establish har- 
mony between the upper and the nether classes by 
the exercising of a proper spirit. 

We can sense in our own democracy elements of 
danger, but the danger can be controlled. Through 
sympathy and co-operation in all of the people the 
destinies of a democracy may be worked out suc- 
cessfully and its permanence assured. Those of su- 
perior endowments and leadership qualifications must 
not arrogate to themselves certain powers that affect 
the common weal and those in the lower grades must 
not indulge resentment nor seek to overturn estab- 
lished rules and policies. 

What we need is to amalgamate the entire people 
in the bonds of service. We cannot think of this 
significant subject,—service,—without recalling the 
sacrifice of the Divine Teacher, Who condescended to 
take upon Himself the form of a Servant. Democ- 


racy, and our own in particular, will be safe so long 
as sympathy and co-operation control all elements of 
the people, and the thought of the large majority is 
service. 
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Look not upon your own things, but the things of 
others, is a Divine admonition. I believe firmly the 
great Creator will lead our democracy through the 
mazes and murk of contention into the sunshine of a 
great and permanent happiness by impressing upon 
the thoughtful, the diligent, the willing of all classes, 
the principles of service. 


SECRETARY MELLON’S TAXATION PROGRAM 


THE MORAL QUESTIONS surrounding taxation 
are just as definite and serious as are the material 
questions. ; 

Up to 1916 we did not feel the taxation burden. 
We did not regard the cost of running our Federal, 
State and Municipal governments as burdensome, 
though even in normal situations taxation bears down 
more or less heavily upon the people. 

Financing our participation in the World War, 
leading to the creation of a debt many times larger 
than any debt ever incurred in the Nation’s career, 
and with a budget several times larger than the pre- 
war budget, caused largely by increased costs of com- 
modities and service, has brought us eventually into 
a situation where Federal taxation is a serious 
problem. Added to Federal taxation was an increas- 
ing burden placed by the States and by the local 
governments upon the people largely through ex- 
travagance. 

Whether it be Federal, State or Municipal taxation, 
the burden falls largely upon business. The profits 
and income derived from business must pay a big 
share of the annual bill. We may be patient in a 
situation like this, but it becomes very irksome and 
produces a psychological effect reacting more and 
more upon the vitality of business. No formula has 
yet been devised for the imposing of taxes equally. 
There will always be shirkers. It seems perfectly 
proper to us that anyone with income sufficient to 
pay dues into beneficial protective organizations 
should contribute to the costs of the government that 
protects and offers opportunities to himself and his 
business. 

In looking after the welfare of the people,—and I 
extract this thesis from world history,—nothing 
proves more beneficent nor a greater stimulant to 
an enterprise than the lessening of the tax burden. 
We look upon taxation at the best as confiscation. 
It is paid as a necessity, and its psychological effects, 
therefore, are deep and lasting. 

With these outstanding facts in mind, I do not 
hesitate to say that nothing more epochal has hap- 
pened in our governmental career during the past five 
years than the suggestions offered by Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon to Mr. W. R. Green, the prob- 
able chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives in the next Congrss 
for a reduction of the taxes. “The rich must pay,” 
is a popular slogan. But if the rich can evade pay- 
ment, they are apt to do so just as taxation is evaded 
in many instances by those of smaller incomes. 

Why hold to high surtaxes when it is merely driv- 
ing income into unproductive channels? To illustrate, 
in 1916, 292 incomes were reported of more than one 
million. In 1923 it is estimated that no more than 
30 will be reported. This does not indicate any di- 
minution of income but merely proves that the high 
surtaxes have driven income into nooks and corners 
where the taxation process cannot reach it. Tax- 
exempt securities issued mainly for unproductive 
purposes have been availed of while production has 
need of the capital and will need it in a larger meas- 
ure as our opportunities for production expand. 
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It seems to me, therefore, that the suggestions of 
Secretary Mellon represent the careful thought of a 
very fair and analytical mind. They represent the 
proposal of a cabinet officer who is thinking of the 


people. There is no straddling in the plan. I sur- 
mise there will be considerable straddling when the 
plan gets before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, or eventually reaches Congress. The Sol- 
diers’ Bonus will still be adhered to by some as fod- 
der for ti:ose at home, when as a matter of fact such 
a bonus spells inevitably increased taxation and the 
dedication of millions of the people’s income to an 
uneconomic project. 


Every business man of the Nation should line up 
squarely for this program of reduced taxation. Con- 
gress should be permitted to hear the voice of the 
people. I know of nothing that would have a more 
beneficial effect on the business of 1924 than the 
translation of Secretary Mellon’s suggestions into 
legislative action. Herein is offered to every business 
man an opportunity of real service, an opportunity 
it will be perilous for us to refuse. 


WHAT EVERY INDIVIDUAL SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT CREDIT 


THE MYSTIC AND THE MORAL values of credit 
have been lost largely through its common usage. 
Society does not understand as a rule what a pro- 
gressive factor credit has proved. When we place 
our fingers on any distinctive progress, whether it 
be in the field of commerce or the field of arts, credit 
has made it possible. We are not arrogating to credit 
any utility or any value that it does not justly deserve. 
It is interwoven into our social fabrics so closely that 
to unweave it would resolve business and society in- 
to an archaic condition and halt the march of progress. 

If these things are so, then everyone should know 
something about credit. First, credit is one’s word 
of honor. It is a personal element. It cannot be 
dissociated from the person or the enterprise using it 
in exchange. It is true when the character back of 
it is true, and it is false where character is lacking. 

Credit is a convenience. It has supported the de- 
velopment of our industrial revolution. It has en- 
abled us to move forward steadily from progress to 
progress until our industries and our income have 
surpassed all competition. It permits a wider use of 
capital. It holds in suspense the giving of value 
for the value immediately received. It is a token of 
confidence that has solidified the American character 
and enabled a scope of trading that challenges the 
admiration of the world. It permits us to walk with 
our heads a little higher because one’s word of honor 
is his very best possession. 


Credit must be redeemed. The value immediately 
received must be covered by value in the future. If 
value is not given ultimately for value, then no ex- 
change has taken place and confidence has been 
abused. It may seem a very slight thing to purchase 
commodities even for daily consumption upon the 
implied promise of payment some time, but unless 
the promise is redeemed and the credit was worth 
its face value, an injury has happened and a waste 
has. occurred. 

Holding in mind the redemptive feature of credit 
is its chief defense and makes possible its magnifi- 
cent flow into channels of production and personal 
convenience. Credit must not be trifled with. Its 
moral values must be respected. It is our best asset, 
and its treatment will tell better than anything else 
the kind of people we are. 
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Overhead Expense Increasing 


Causes of Trend and Some Suggested Remedies 


By Eugene S. Elkus 


Vice-Pres., National Association of Credit Men, ‘The Elkus Company, San Francisco 


VERHEAD expense is a mighty 

force which if closely watched 

and properly controlled, protects 

business, but if neglected, 
wrecks mary an enterprise irrespective 
of general prevailing conditions. 

The deep consideration of overhead 
expense is vitally important at this 
time. 

Is the overhead expense of business 
tending in the right direction? 

My personal answer is decidedly in 
the negative. To get the viewpoint of 
others I have spoken to many leaders in 
the business and financial world in- 
cluding bankers, heads of large com- 
mercial institutions, factory, transpor- 
tation and construction managers; 
heads of Adjustment and Interchange 
Burcaus, Commercial Reporting Agen- 
cies and Public Officials. Their una- 
animous answer has been emphatic in 
the declaration that overhead expense 
is tending in the wrong direction. 

As overhead expense is tending in the 
wrong direction what are the causes? 
There are a number, the most promi- 
nent of which I will enumerate. 


RENTS 


Increasing rents which do not bring 
commensurate business benefits. Many 
organizations whose rent problems have 
become acute have moved to new loca- 
tions where rents are lower without 
adversely affecting the volume of their 
business. 


VARIATION OF VOLUME 
The decided variation in volume of 
business with the necessity of contin- 
uously operating at almost the maxi- 
mum of expense. 


STOCK 


The necessity for carrying a larger 
stock than formerly (often compulsory 
in certain lines) for the volume of 
business transacted thereby causing an 
increase in carrying charges. 

There was a time when what might 
be termed a cushion existed between 
mills consuming raw materials and 
manufacturers of their products and 
between manufacturers and jobbers 
using their products. This cushion con- 
sisted of a supply on hand ready for 
the “fill-in” demand, which meant 
prompt delivery and no noticeable fluc- 
tuation in price. To-day mills and fac- 
tories as a rule are fearful of producing 
beyond their orders because of the in- 
stability of the market and the possible 
danger of shrinkage in value of any 
stock that might be accumulated. The 
result is that their customers must 
more largely anticipate requirements. 
realizing their inability to obtain quick 
delivery and also the danger of an ad- 
vance in price occasioned by an active 
market. 


INSURANCE 


The added cost of insurance due to 
the increased value of storks. 


VARIATION OF VALUES 

Prices of commodities have dropped 
in a greater or less degree from the 
war period. The overhead expense, 
however, as a rule has not decreased; 
in many cases it has increased. To 
do the same volume of business in dol- 
lars a larger number of units must be 
handled and sold, increasing the over- 
head expense. Considering tnis subject 
from another angie, an organization 
waich does not increase the number of 
units soid, maintaining its former over- 
uead, wii of course nnd that if the 
prices of its commodities are lowered 
its VOlume of business is naturally less 
and the overhead will show a corre- 
sponding rate of increase. 


INCREASED LABOR COSTS 


Greater cost of labor naturaily plays 
an important part in the increase oi 
overhead. 

ahe smmiting of immigraticn and the 
method of admitting aliens at this time 
is the principal reason for the scarcity 
of labor in many places and a large 
tactor in causing increased labor costs. 
1 believe the time will come when our 
government will handle the immigra- 
uon problem in a more scientific man- 
ner; also I hope we shall have strict 
limitations as to the number of aliens 
admitted; we should aiso use a discrim- 
inating hand in their selection based on 
the requirements of this country. If 
we, for instance, need 100,000 farm- 
workers let us not admit in their stead 
100,000 of a type that under no circum- 
stances would relieve that scarcity and 
might only become an added economic 
burden to our nation. 

The greatest care should be exercised 
in the analysis of our individual labor 

- problems. Merely endeavoring to re- 
duce the pay of present employees; or 
in the future hiring the less efficient 
with the thought of saving money would 
be a serious mistake. Would it not be 
sound policy to encourage financially 
those in our employ who are striving 
by good service to assist in keeping the 
overhead expense down; and also re- 
placing the undesirable with the more 
competent even at a larger remunera- 
tion. An efficient staff of employees 
combined with labor saving devices and 
a carefully planned economical policy 
will always make a strong foe against 
increasing overhead. 

The constantly increasing demand for 
a higher standard of living with the 
almost universal use of the automobile 
and its attendant expenses must finally 
be met by increases in salaries or wages 
which in turn must be taken care of 
through overhead expense. 


SERVICE 


Increase of overhead is also caused 
through the growing demand that bet- 
ter service be given by all business 


organizations. Keen competition is 
stimulating this demand. 


COST OF SELLING 
The cost of selling to retailers in a 
number of lines has been increased by 
their restricted buying policy, neces- 
sitating more frequent calls by sales- 


men to secure the same volume of busi- 
ness. 


TAXATION 
Taxes are increasing from various 
causes, not the least of which is the 


undue and in many cases wasteful ex- 
penditure of large sums by municipali- 
ules, counties and states, encouraged by 
the ready market for the issues of tax 
exempt securities. I am convinced that 
the issuance of tax exempt securities 
is highly objectionable; because it in- 
directly adds to the cost of the nation's 
vusiness and directly affects the over- 
head expense of every private enter- 
prise. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising is a necessary and ex- 
tremely important factor in the develop- 
urent and success of nearly all lines 
of business. There is, however, to-day 
a woeful waste of money caused by in- 
judicious and _ unscientific methods 
which is usually absorbed in overhead 
expense. 


Business men as a rule feel the neces- 
sity of better proportioned overhead, 
but so far as my inquiries have gone 
there does not seem to be any organized 
effort to improve the situation. Many 
seem to accept the condition as entire- 
ly beyond their control. The time has 
come, however, when all institutions 
should scrupulously analyze every ele- 
ment of overhead expense connected 
with its operations and where possible 
correct any leakage. 


No set rule or law can be laid down. 
Conditions will naturally differ with 
various organizations. If, however, we 
watch every point of possible leakage 
we are in a better position to cope with 
the situation. 


Outside the doors of business we 
should aid in cutting down the over- 
head expense of our nation by perform- 
ing our proper duties as good citizens; 
by taking proper interest in govern- 
mental affairs; doing our part to stamp 
out corruption; by aiding in the selec- 
tion of capable public spirited citizens 
for office and standing like adamant 
against those who would encroach on 
the public treasury for personal gain. 


I would like to suggest a panacea for 
the complexity of prevailing conditions, 
but that not being in my power I can 
only offer these few thoughts on this 
all important subject of overhead ex- 
pense. 
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Bad Debts Will Decrease 
“When the Credit Men Get on the Job” 


By L. B. Arthur 


New Haven, Conn. 


SMALL group of complacent 
A credit men were recently enjoy- 

ing a comfortable hour of inter- 
change of stories and smokes amid the 
luxury ot their favorite club. All 
hands were happy and _ content  be- 
eause a comparison of conditions had 
showed that no one of the group was 
worrying over bad accounts possibly 
headed for bankruptcy. As a closing 
expression of their credit discussion 
one man exclaimed: 

“We happen to be in luck just now, 
but think of the tremendous total of 
failures in this country every year! 
When will business ever clear itself of 
this handicap?” 

Quick as a flash back went the an- 
swer from another: 

“When we credit men get on our job. 
You have all just said that a careful 
checking over of your accounts has 
shown them all to be in fairly healthy 
condition. As a rule, can you see signs 
of weakness in a customer’s business 
long before he will acknowledge even 
possibilities of trouble?” 

“Sure, every time,” spoke up the 
man who had voiced the complaint as 
to the big annual total of failures. 

“How long before trouble appears 
can you detect thes signs—a month?” 

“Sure, in fact sometimes a year or 
eighteen months.” 

“That is surely 100 per cent. warn- 
ing in advance. Now then with even a 
hint of approaching trouble for a cus- 
tomer, old or new, what do you do 
about it?” 

“Oh, we make a note of our dis- 
covery and flag the account to make 
sure that we shall act with unusual 
caution if the customer continues to 
buy.” ’ 

“All your action is on your own end 
of the line for the benefit and safety 
of your house alone, is that it? If 
your careful watch of developments 
shows that the day of trouble is 
approaching faster, I suppose you cut 
down on the customer or cut him off 
entirely ?” 


“That’s just what we do every time; 
and I’ll wager it’s because of our good 
‘credit noses’ that we here to-day are 
free from threatening crashes and 
losses; having sensed the weakness 
early, we manage to get the account 
cleaned up and can get in out of the 
rain before the storm breaks. 


“Yes, and it is just that old-time, 
selfish, narrow policy that nurtures the 
increasing number of small merchant 
failures about which you so loudly 
complain. 


“When one of your salesmen sells a 
a bill of merchandise only about one- 
third of the job is done; and upon the 
delivery of 100 per cent. quality mer- 
chandise on that order only one-third 
of the obligation of your house to that 
customer is fulfilled. You will readily 
grant that your sales promotion or ad- 
vertising departments must assist that 


customer to resell the merchandise, 
at a profit, to the consumer. That may 
all be done and apparently a profit 
earned while all the time the dealer 
is headed straight for trouble and later 
bankruptcy. The last third of the job 
is the credit man’s. Let me give you 
warning that you and I cannot stop 
with our O. K. of that account. 

“We should know something of the 
general and detailed business methods 
and systems used by that customer; 
and it is part of our job to see to it 
that if we are to grant him credit he 
must not only have his house in order 
but in such order that he and every 
rossible creditor can know his real 
condition at all times and be able to 
detect the very earliest signs of trou- 
ble. In short we would be his Fairy 
Godfather whether he rubs the wand 
and wishes for us or not. 


“Yes, I see you smile and say that I 
am making the credit man the ali-wise 
guide of the customer’s business, and 
outlining a job that time limit alone 
would make impossible, but my point 
is just this: When eighteen months, or 
two months, in advance you see those 
signs of trouble, it is your job not 
simply to ‘flag’ that account, not simply 
to act for ‘the house’ on your end of 
the line, but more than that, and vast- 
ly more important, to make a friendly 
analysis of conditions and methods of 
the customer’s business and from your 
broader experience advise that change 
of method, system, or possibly even 
policy, which, because the change is 
made in time, will cure the trouble 
that is causing a slow crumbling of 
the very foundations of the business. 

“You are the master of the situation. 
if the customer has any horse sense 
he will welcome you with open arms 
in your friendly advance. If he will 
not, then flag that account with the 
dead stop of red, but flag it in the cus- 
tomer’s office not in your own. Be frank 
but be fair, You know what he, in his 
necessarily much narrower business 
circumstances and environment, does 
not know. Scores of failures come 
every year simply because the man 
of honest intent had no knowledge of 
that method or system which you could 
have supplied. 


HELPING RETAILER TO COMPETE 
WITH CHAIN STORE 


“Much has been written, and in some 
sections conferences of local retail 
dealers have been more or less secret- 
ly held, on the supposedly menacing 
competition of the chain store. There 
are ways and methods already avail- 
able for the aggressive dealer to meet 
the problems of merchandising in com- 
petition with the chain store. Perhaps 
you have never thought that the chain 
store’s main advantage in competition 
comes in the fact that the chain store 
has constant expert supervision of its 
operating methods which is not based 
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on the wisdom of the local manager 
aione but the sum total of expert re- 
search and experience. 

“The local independent dealer, your 
customer, needs most of all something 
that will approximate this supervision 
and service. With no blare of trum- 
pets, it is part of your job and mine to 
render this service. 

“T will grant that this opens up a 
somewhat broad vista: my conception 
of our job may seem to present prob- 
lems as to the ‘how’ of rendering this 
service that we may hesitate to tackle. 
Nevertheless I insist that there will be 
a tremendous cut in the almost appall- 
ing total of failures in this good land 
of ours when we credit men function 
100 per cent. on‘our opportunities, Yes, 
i believe that our position in our re- 
spective locations is second to none in 
importance and value to both our 
houses and to every customer. The de 
mand is that we become bigger, broad- 
cr men of service. 

“Let’s see that our local Associations 
of Credit Men have live Committees on 
Business Service, equipped with the 
results of experience, and endowed with 
tact and judgment, so’ that through 
them, even if it be unwise or impos- 
sible for us to act as individual credit 
men, we can act when the first sign of 
weakness is shown in a customer’s 
account. By such friendly analysis and 
through draft on successful operating 
experiences of business at large, we 
can render that type of service which 
will keep the flag off many an account 
and in fact cause accounts to grow to 
the satisfaction of both customer and 
the house that sells him. 


Philadelphia Holds A 
Credit Conference 


OT satisfied with one State Confer- 

ence a year, the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Credit Men undertook its 
ewn credit conference, in place of its 
usual December meeting. The Confer- 
ence Committee consisted of Messrs. A. 
T. Rickards, Freas Brown Snyder, Wm. 
B. Monroe and J. Stanley Thomas. 

The conference method made it pos- 
sible to bring up strikingly to many of 
those present who are not members of 
the association, as also to many who 
are not taking advantage of the mem- 
bership, the outstanding activities of the 
Association and its various forms of 
service. 

Particularly interesting was the dis- 
cussion following Alexander Wall’s 
talk on “What the Association does, 
what it doesn’t do, what it can, and 
what it can’t do.” 

It was difficut to shut off the discus- 
sicn on Mr. Wall’s paper for many had 
thoughts to contribute; but the ques- 
tions put by the quiz master, Freas 
Brown Snyder, directed the expressions 
along highly instructive lines. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger was 
represented by Charles S. Quinn who 
described the newspaper point of view 
of credits. J. Warren Heebner, of the 
Auto Sales & Service Company led a 
discussion of the timely subject of 
methods of financing automobiles and 
the effect of this financing on other 
lines of merchandise. The conference, 
which ended promptly at six o’clock 
was followed by a dinner which brought 
the conference to a close promptly at 
8:15. 
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With The Editor 


Life Insurance For The 
Merchant Debtor 


HE courage and will to face cold 
T facts is the most distinguished char- 
acteristic of strong men. 
actions may have their impulses" in 
passing circumstances, in the immediate 
events and necessities of the day, but 
the strong man faces the facts coura- 
geously and projects his thought beyond 
the present into the future when he 
knows he is to be confronted with new 
sets of conditions or when, perhaps, 
another must have taken his place to 
continue the policies which he framed. 

The credit man examines the past and 
present of an applicant for credit favors 
with the sole purpose of determining 
whether this man is occupied with the 
present or is giving the proper atten- 
tion to future changes and chances. 
What the credit man is trying to do is 
to get a measure of the sense of respon- 
sibility of the man whose case is before 
him, whether it is responsibility to de- 
pendents, to business associates or to 
those to whom he is under obligation 
as a borrower or recipient of credit 
favors. 

A man who is spending all as he goes 
along, the concern whose dividend or 
profit-dividing policy makes no provi- 
sion for surplus building or even depre- 
ciation, has a poor standing before the 
credit man. It is the future that inter- 
ests him, The question that is upper- 
most is whether the man or concern 
is givitig sufficiently serious thought to 
the problems that are ahead; and the 
credit man’s searchings and analysis 
are made with a view to determining 
what chances surround the redemption 
of the promises attending the terms of 
the contract. 

The basis of credit is so much more a 
matter of men than things that the 
credit man’s analysis leads him to ask 
highly personal questions largely for the 
purpose of determining the value to the 
concern of the man or men who con- 
duct its affairs. ; 

There is nothing so uncertain as the 
length of a man’s life and if that man’s 
services to the concern are important, 
and if his death is likely to disrupt the 
organization which he is serving and 
reduce the concern’s earning power and 
credit position, the credit man, whether 
of the bank or mercantile house extend- 
ing considerable credits may well ad- 
vise that the concern carry insurance 
on the man’s life. The amount of this 
insurance is determined by the probable 
length of time he can give service that 
is equally productive with that he is 
now rendering. Is it sufficient to bridge 
over until a time when a suitable suc- 
cessor may be secured and the credit 
based upon the character and capacity 
of the new man established? 


There is no development of modern 
times that has done more to contribute 
to human welfare than has the modern 
credit system through the operation of 
which there has come about a diffusion 
and abundance of necessities and com- 
forts. That this diffusion and abundance 
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may continue uninterrupted by unfore- 
seen disaster we have insurance on life 
and property which provides the means 
te keep the flow going definitely for- 
ward even though it may be necessary 
to ‘build a new way or draft a new di- 
rector. 

On the threshold of the new year it 
would be well to consider if there has 
been thrown around the business every 
reasonable safeguard against the loss 
of those leaders upon whom the busi- 
ness depends for meeting its obligations, 
protecting its good name and caring for 
the future of faithful fellow workers 
and employees. 


Something More Than 
Weighing The Facts 


WO physicians were discussing some 

of the recent phases of advance in 
the medical profession. Neither de- 
preciated the importance to the profes- 
sion of the findings of science, the blood 
tests, the nerve reactions which are 
now minutely analyzed and measured 
and conclusions as to the patient’s mal- 
ady thereby reached, They felt however 
that there still is place for what might 
be called the esoteric physician, the phy- 
sician whose powers of observation are 
so developed that he gets an insight of 
the causes of the troubles of the man 
before him, casually from his general 
demeanor, 


The fact that such physicians cannot 
make their general methods of reaching 
conclusions intelligible to the man who 
thinks in terms of pure science, should 
not lead the latter in a sweep to con- 
demn esotericism, for these physicians 
have made some astonishing discoveries. 
They have described conditions which 
science failed to find but which were 
sustained by later developments. 


In credits we talk of the ushering in 
of scientific methods and measure the 
progress of credit control by the better 
knowledge we have gained of broad 
credit movements, as well as the specific 
conditions in which a debtor is placed, 
but there is still plenty of room for the 
esoteric thinker, the man of unusual 
powers of observation, who sometimes 
is nearer right in his conclusions than 
the man who can present fist fulls of 
evidence which, carefully weighed, can 
but lead to one conclusion. 


A great advantage of scientific meth- 
ods is that they can be passed on by 
one to another, can be definitely sub- 
jected to various tests by many men; 
through this process general progress 
can be made, while the powers 
of pure observation remain hidden from 
the general run of men not being com- 
Tiunicable as are the scientific methods. 


There will always be in every activity 
men of great powers of observation 
whose keenness of insight will never 
fail to amaze their fellows. To the 
credit man these powers have great 
value if only they do not lead into a 
sneering and careless contempt of that 
more plodding method of weighing facts 
and figures that the more scientific 
methods of credit granting suggest. 


It would be interesting to know credit 
men’s opinion of the comparative 
weight that is to be given to the esoteric 
and scientific methods of determining 
upon credit extensions. 


Depositing Checks Just 
Before the Bank Fails 


ANK failures have been numerous 

of late in certain sections of the 
United States. Losses have resulted 
therefrom to persons and corporations 
who had had no direct dealings with the 
defunct institutions, but to which their 
own depositaries had sent items for col- 
lection. 

It is settled law in a majority of the 
states that a bank which forwards for 
collection checks, drafts or other instru- 
ments is not responsible for losses due 
to default or failure of its correspond- 
ent, providing only that it has used 
reasonable care in selecting a suitable 
and apparently solvent agent. For ex- 
ample: A, a merchant, receives from a 
customer a check drawn on the Utopia 
Bank of Paris, Alabama. He deposits 
the check in the Central Trust Co. of X, 
Massachusetts, his own Depositary. The 
Central Trust Co. forwards the check 
for collection to its correspondent, the 
Midland Trust Company, at Y, Alabama. 
The Midland Trust Co. presents the 
check to the Utopia Bank, collects the 
amount of it, and fails before it has 
forwarded the amount collected to the 
Central Trust Co. A must bear the 
loss, and becomes a creditor of the de- 
funct Midlgnd Trust Co. for the amount 
of the check. 

Is there a remedy for this situation, 
and if so what is it? The suggestion 
has been made that if the Central Trust 
Co. forwarded its items for collection 
only to Federal Reserve Banks, the dan- 
ger of loss would be reduced to an inap- 
preciable minimum. But the Federal 
Reserve Act does not permit Federal 
Reserve Banks to act as collecting agents 
except from banks which clear their ob- 
ligations at par. So then, if in the 
illustration above the Utopia Bank was 
not committed to “par payments,” col- 
lection could not have been made 
through a Federal Reserve Bank, and 
there are some 3,000 non par payment 
banks in the United States today. 

Business men are trying earnestly to 
solve this problem, and various plans 
have been discussed with a view to 
compelling banks to forward their col- 
lection items to Federal Reserve Banks 
whenever possible. On the other hand 
the expedient has been proposed of 
notifying customers that no payments 
will be accepted in the form of checks 
on non par banks, and supplementing 
this notification by explicit instructions 
to the depositary bank that all foreign 
items shall be forwarded for collection 
only to the Federal Reserve Bank. The 
latter plan if feasible from the practical 
standpoint would seem to have the merit 
of placing upon the forwarding bank 
the responsibility of deviating from the 
depositor’s instructions at its own risk, 
and would prove at least a partial so- 
lution of the problem. 
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At Last 


that calculates 
Automatically, 


Imagine a billing machine capable of 
typing an entire bill and, at the same 
time, doing all the calculating auto- 
matically. The Burroughs Moon- 
Hopkins is the only machine built 
that will do both at once! 


Think of the time this machine will 
save! It is so simple to operate that 
any typist can quickly develop unusual 
speed in billing. 


This machine makes all extensions, 
figures chain discounts, adds freight 
charges, deducts allowances and ren- 
ders the net amount of each bill, and 
the total of the billing for the day. It 


does all this with such speed and 
accuracy that the complete invoice, 
including all typing and calculating, 
can usually be finished in the time 
ordinarily required merely to copy the 
figured invoice on a typewriter. 


Consider the savings in time and effort 
that such equipment would effect in 
your billing. Then call the local 
Burroughs representative (your banker 
or phone book will give youthe address) 
and get a demonstration of the 
Burroughs Moon- Hopkins Billing 
Machineon yourownwork. Or mail the 
coupon for more detailed information. 
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Machines 


Pf Address 


Business 


Mail This 
Coupon Today 


















»* Burroughs 
Jf. Adding 

@ Machine Co. 

f° 6110 Second Bivd. 

/ Detroit, Michigan 

i. Please explain why the new 

2 Burroughs Moon-Hopkins 

Billing Machine will prove a 
ff profitable investment for us. 
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Get the Facts! 


Send for “Serving a Nation”— 
the interesting, illustrated book- 
let describing Cities Service 
Company—and accept an in- 
vitation to “go behind the 
scenes.” Examine the methods 
and policies which have made 
this great public service organi- 
zation so successful. 


Read in Serving a Nation the 
amazing story of how Cities 
Service Company grew and ex- 
panded in a little more than a 
decade to its present important 
position in the world of essen- 
tial industries. 


Cities Service Preferred Stock, 
with its attractive yield and 
protective background of assets 
equal to four times its present 
market price, is one of to-day’s 
prime investments. 


Send for Circular P-116 and 
a copy of “Serving a Nation.” 


60 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


1924- 
Will General Business 
Boom or Slump? 


Prices — up or down? 


How about wages, sales and 
credit conditions ? 


The Babson Barometer Letter of 
January Ist gives you the plain 
facts on the situation and contains 
information that may be worth 
hundreds, possibly thousands of 
dollars to you. 


If you'd like a copy — for reference 
—as you plan for 1924, tear out 
O now. 


BABSON’S 
REPORTS 


ON BUSINESS 


MEMO for Your Secretary 

E Write Babson Statistical Organization, 
Babson Park, Mass., as follows: Please 
send without obligation to me, special 
BAROMETER LETTER No. N45 
and copy of booklet, 
“Steady Business 
Profits’, giving full 
details of the Babson 
Method. 











Encouraging Facts About 
Europe 
(Continued from page 11) 


ing values. If one goes to France today 
he will be impressed by the fact that 
among the people at least, the abnormal 
conditions of life are gradually becom- 
ing the normal conditions. It is now 
five years since the war closed and 
nearly ten years since the war opened. 
People are getting so far away from 
the conditions of 1913 that they are sub- 
consciously feeling that such conditions 
will never return and that the present 
basis of prices, the present purchasing 
rower of their money and the present 
atmosphere generally, is the normal at- 
mosphere. The new generation now 
growing up and soon to be the leaders 
of business in European countries know 
very little about conditions as they pre- 
vailed before the war, while the older 
people are forgetting them. In other 
words, Europe generally is adjusting it- 
self to the abnormal times in which it 
lives and is growing out of the abnormal 
into the normal. 


It is exactly like our own situation in 
connection with prices, costs of living 
and so forth. A few years ago the av- 
erage man was convinced that the high 
prices of the times were more or less 
temporary and that in a few years we 
would be back to the level of 1913, but 
we have become so accustomed to a 
fifty or sixty cent dollar, that it is now, 
in our minds, the normal dollar and no 
one seriously anticipates that he will 
ever again be able to live as cheaply at 
the same standard as he could a dozen 
years ago. 

It is my opinion that one of the con- 
structive facts in relation to the recov- 
ery of Europe, is that these inflated cur- 
rencies are going to be more or less per- 
manently stabilized around their present 
gold values. It will not be necessary 
for any governments to change par 
values of currencies to bring about this 
stabilization, any more than it has ‘been 
necessary for the German Government to 
repudiate its internal debt officially in 
order to bring about repudiation. Every 
body knows that the entire German 
debt is repudiated and will remain re- 
pudiated. German war bonds have no 
value except as waste paper and with 
the repudiation of the mark, the debts 
of the country are necessarily repudia- 
ted. It may be that the German Govern- 
ment will never repudiate the mark of- 
ficially, but will simply be able to stabil- 
ize it at its present nominal value, as 
Austria has already done with its cur- 
rency. Ultimately new currencies with 
new par values may take the place of 
the old, but the effect will be exactly 
the same. 


It seems to me that it is along this 
line that the financial problems of Euro- 
pean Governments are going to work 
out. In the case of France, although 
its internal indebtedness amounts to ap- 
proximately 250,000,000,000 francs, its 
actual internal debt in gold value is far 
less and should France collect as much 
as $6,500,000,000 from Germany, 
France’s internal debt would then be an 
easy burden for her to carry. At pres- 
ent, without figuring the Interallied 
debts in, it takes about 51% of the en- 
tire governmental revenue of France to 
meet the interest and sinking funds on 
her loans. This is a very heavy burden 
but is not such a big burden as the fig- 
ures seem to indicate. In every gov- 
ernment in the world which was involv- 
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ed in the war, the percentage of revenue 
consumed in interest, and sinking fund 
payments is very large. For example, 
Great Britain is paying nearly as much’ 
oi its revenues in interest, sinking funds” 
and debt retirements. Italy is paying ™ 
nearly as much and it will surprise some — 
Americans to know that if Mr, Mellon's 
plan for tax reduction goes through 
next year, more than 35% of the United™ 
States taxation revenues will be con 
sumed in interest and sinking fund 7 

; 























costs. : 
The way to look at the future of © 
Europe in connection with trade, there ~ 
fore, is to bear the fact in mind that ~ 
operating as these countries will, on 
low value prices, the time is coming ~ 
when their excess of exports over im 
ports will vastly increase. This de 
velopment may not become distinctly 
apparent for several years yet, but it is 
quite possible that five years from nov 
countries like France, Italy, Germany © 
and Great Britain will be shipping © 
enormous quantities of goods to Amer 
ica at relatively low costs. France ani 
Germany especially, operating as they 
will be, with low cost labor as measure( — 
in dollars, will be able to send good ~ 
into this country which will easily jump 
over any tariff we may put on. An( 
such goods are bound to come to thir — 
country in preference to any other par ~ 
of the world simply because the Ameri ~ 
can people insist upon the payment, by © 
those countries of the heavy Inter — 
allied debts. England is already pay 
ing interest and sinking funds on he 
debt and we notice its effect on sterling 
exchange and on her shipment of gol( 
to this country. England, however, ca 
never pay these enormous sums in the 
years to come except through the ship 
ment of goods. She has not enougi © 
gold and there is not enough gold it 
the world for her to make these vasi — 
settlements. : 
The same thing is true of the Con 
tinental countries. If France, Belgium ~ 
Italy and the smaller nations are ti” 
pay us these debts, through a period 0! 
from thirty to fifty years hence, we will 
simply be confronted with the necessity © 
of receiving these payments in the form © 
of goods. As for Germany, while Ger 
many owes the United States only #7 
nominal amount, yet we all know that) 
if France and Italy pay it all, it will” 
be through their receipts from Germany. ~ 
I believe that this will prove to be the” 
case also with the British debt. The 
British have assumed an obligation to 
us of $4,600,000,000 with interest for 
sixty-two years, which means that in” 
all they will pay us more than $10,000 
000,000. But according to the terms o! 
the Peace Treaty, and in view of their 
attitude on the reparation problem, 
they mean to get this money partly 
through direct payment from Germany ~ 
and partly from Germany through the 
indirect payment by France. I do not” 
think that there is the slightest chance 
of England cancelling the French debt — 
unless we cancel most of the British” 
debt and I do not think there is the” 
slightest chance of France, Belgium an() 
Italy cancelling their claims on Ger! 
many unless we cancel their debts to 
us. 3 
The picture we will, therefore, have! 
a few years hence will be a tremendous’ 
ly industrious, aggressive. producint” 
civilization in all Western Europe who 
will be manufacturing and distributing” 
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(Continued on page 28) 
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- How would you like to add 
: oad 4 f ° l e ? 
meri 
+ igures like these: 
Inter — 
pay 
n he I MDC XVII 
gol Ill CXI LXXIV Why the Comptometer 
ship Vill XIX XxI is Preferred 
nougi ; : Because it is easy to operate: Just 
old in” The Romans did it for centuries. Looks like a century press the keys—the large figures to Add 
» vane job, doesn’t it? and Multiply—the small ones to Sub- 
» Cone Then came the Arabic numerals—1-2-3-4-5 etc.— tract and Divide. It's just that easy. 
igium which made the adding machine possible. Because itis rapid: The Comptometer 
iod of That possibility was first realized in a practical is known the world over-as - sterling 
fe will time saving way by the Comptometer. quality, high speed machine for beth 
essity — 2 : 7 adding and calculating. 
, a 3 _ Adding and Calculating on the Comptometer is as Sila Rall ie iad. 
B big an improvement over doing it mentally, as the : : ; ; 
mily @ ° . key will not permit an incomplete or 
Arabic system of notation was over the Roman. : ; : 
N that” faulty keystroke to register an error; 
it will The Comptometer brings the economy of speed with the “clear” register signal guards against 
ae thi accuracy to all the figure work of accounting—Invoice, starting work on an uncleared register. 
The Inventory, Payroll Footings and Extensions; Figur- 
ion to” ing Costs, Estimates, Sales Percentages by Salesmen 
a “7 Department or Territory; Adding Trial Balances, 
10,000 Daily Sales and Balancing Ledger Accounts. 
PS 4 In fact, the Comptometer makes a high speed job 
oblem. of it all. 
— A Comptometer man will be glad to show you how 
sh the it does it. 
do not” 
“ ; Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
‘ -1717 No. Paulina Street Chicago, Illinois 










CONTROLLED KEY 


1 Only the 
aoe -_ Comptometer 
aoe has the 
Comptometer Controlled-key 
safeguard 





ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 











Now 42 Years 


TH the new year, the 
record of S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. now becomes 42 years 
without loss to any investor, 
on a volume of investments 
amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Investi- 
gate this record, and the 
sound first mortgage 612% 
bonds ‘we offer January in- 
vestors in $1,000, $500 and 
$100 amounts. Write for 


BOOKLET A-1403 


S.W.STRAUS 
& CO, 


Est. 1882 Offices in 40 Cities 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New YorK 


Incorporatec 


SrRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Stree: 
at Madison St. 
CHICAGO 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 








Encouraging Facts About 
. Europe 
(Continued from page 26) 


goods of every practical character to 
dump into American markets for the 
settlements of debts to us. Because of 
the necessity of paying American 
claims, we will witness Europe becom- 


M. J. AVERBECK, Chairman of the Board 


ing, for a period of years, the greatest 
producers of material goods on the face 
of the earth. This in itself will bring 
about the revival of Europe insofar as 
its wealth and producing power are con- 
cerned, and so far as I can see, it will 
mean, unless new legislation or new 
developments now unforeseen take place, 
a period in this country of unsettle. 
ment and depression and possibly hard- 
ship among our people which could not 
be brought about in any other way. 

To sum up the situation, if we view 
the future ten to fifteen years ahead, 
we can foresce with the recovery of 
Europe, the danger of a reverse situa- 
tion developing in America. 

Many people say this view is absurd. 
It would be absurd if Europe did not 
have the advantage of low value cur- 
rencies and if she were not obligated to 
America for the enormous sums incur- 
red during the war. 


Russia Needs Character and 
Credit 


(Continued from page 16) 


disappointed with His first experiment 
with humankind that He sent a flood 
which, according to scriptural record, 
destroyed them all except Noah and 
his family—there began the second ex- 
periment. 

While I was out there they were just 
beginning another experiment after the 
deluge. I happened to be there when 
the dove arrived from Lausanne, bear- 
ing the news of the peace that had at 
last come upon the earth. They are 
beginning again, the Turks are begin- 
ning again, a new order. 

A very favorable impression was 
made upon me, but everybody said, 
“You can’t trust your own judgment. 
You don’t know them; you don’t know 
the character that is back of these 
people.” Well, I hope that those who 
have known them longer are, after all, 
mistaken, and that perhaps they are 
beginning again with a new purpose; 
though I am bound to say I had a shock 
when I was in Constantinople and was 
talking with one of the great officials 


Organized 1859 C. H. COATES, President 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Western Department: 207 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
Distinctive agency service is making the National Liberty 
Agent the most widely advertised man in his home town. 
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there. Something was said about a law © 
“Well,” he © 
said, “what is a friend for if he can’t | 
interpret the law in favor of a friend?” _ 


that had been changed. 


That is a pretty bad thing, a very un- 
substantial basis upon which to build 
again. 


AMERICA CAN TRY TO ESTABLISH 
CREDIT 


I had a letter from the Bishop of 
Massachusetts, a few days ago, saying 
that he thought I was a great optimist 
to think that there could come anything 
good out of that part of the world; but 
I believe that there is a character to 
be found there and to be nourished 
there, and that it is America’s oppor- 
tunity, now that it is ending its charity 
in that part of the world to try to 
establish credit, to give credit that will 
help those people who have character 
to begin again. 

Perhaps very few of them will have 
the answer that the boy had. This is 
a story from life, from the New York 
Life Insurance Co., and not from a 
publication: 

A colored boy went into a drug store 
and asked if he might use the telephone. 
The druggist said, “Certainly, go 
ahead.” This was the conversation 
that was overheard: 

“Is this Mr. Johnson’s house?” 

“Tea” 

“T hear that you want a boy to take 
care of your yard and your cow..._.Oh, 
you have a boy. Is he satisfactory?” 

“Oh, he is perfectly satisfactory.” 

“Well, good morning, sir.” And the 
boy hung up. 

The druggist said, “Boy, are you 
looking for a job? I would like to 
have some one to help around the shop 
here.” The boy said, “Oh, no, I am 


not looking for a job. I work for that 


man I was telephoning to. I was just 
checking up on myself.” 
I am not a financier. I happen to 


be a Director of one life insurance com- 
pany, or have been for 15 years, and 
I happen to be one of three trustees to 
vote the majority stock of another; but 
I have a friend who is a banker—in 
fact, one who is nearer than a friend— 
and he told me the other day that in 
the part of the world in which he lived 
(and I presume this is true generally), 
it used to be a disgrace to borrow 
money, but now, when one has been 
able to borrow money from the bank— 
and I presume this is true of the Morris 
Plan banks—it is a certificate of char- 
acter that he bears. 


FAITH, HOPE AND CHARACTER 

It, has occurred to me that the time 
has come for the substitution—well, 
perhaps it has not yet come, but we 
ought to work in that direction—instead 
of saying, “Now abideth faith, hope and 
charity,” we might say, “And now 
abideth faith, hope and character”; and 
these two (faith and hope) find their 
fruition in character. 

And so, through such eflorts as are 
characteristic of this organization, we 
shall, I hope, get the whole world to 
playing again, and make (as Mr. Zang- 
will said the other day) a concert hall 
instead of a cockpit. 
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Preventing disaster by 
advisory service. 


Millions of dollars worth of property and merchandise are 
protected annually by the Government’s service in warning of the 
a dangers of storm destruction. 


Many more millions of dollars worth of homes and real es- 
tate, or possessions and valuables, or products of industry and per- 
( sonal effort are always in danger. Full protection against financial 
loss is assured property owners who follow the advice of North 
America agents and North America Advisory Engineers. 


North America Advisory Engineers in conjunction with North 
America agents will warn you in advance of fire hazards surrounding 
your property. They will warn you of dangers within your prop- 
erty. They will suggest safeguards and means of fire prevention. 
By reducing your loss risks they will be able to secure you lower 
rates, 


The Insurance Company of North America has offered in- 
) surers every possible service for 132 years. 


| Insurance Company of 
! North America 


Wt PHILADELPHIA 

- and the 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
& write practically every form of insurance except life 


) BROKERAGE & SERVICE DEPT. 


FIRE & CASUALTY. DEPT. 
122 William $St., New York 


15 Gold St., Cor. Platt, N. Y. 


MARINE DEPT. 
56 Beaver St., New York 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Co.” 
Founded 1792. 
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right i in your desk 


HOUT the searching—without run- 

W nine thru drawers—without even turning your 
chair, you can find and read any paper. 
Open the drawer— automatically the file expands— 
you have a 9 inch “V” spread for instant reference. 
As you shut the drawer—all a individual or de- 
partment matters, forms, etc., 
compressed for safe keeping. n SOLID inches, 
capacity of each Automatic VY Expanding file, is 
more than all the old type desk could hold with 
papers stored away horizontally. 
But, this is only one exclusive improvement. You'll 
find real satisfaction in Auto-Utility Desk con- 
venience and to know that all drawers will always 
operate easily and quietly on their roller bearing 
steel extension slides. 
There’s a model for every man’s needs. 


Write for free t trial ial plan 


Jlar ron, Wut ‘tor fe fall getaile and 
rn ee we lor 


brings the whole en fe catalogs 25M 
2M (Files); 28M (Systems). ks 


Automatic File & Index “Company 
East 7th St., Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Chiengo Branch, 29 So. La Salle St. 
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Find Your Losses 
With A 


Boyce Standard System 
of Accounting 


It shows you at 
a glance a de- 
tailed statement 
of your exact 
condition, — 
revenues and 
expenses up to 
the last entry 
in the Perpetu- 
al Statement 
Journal. There 
is a Boyce 
Standard Sys- 
tem of Account- 
ing for your 
business. 
Quality High—Prices Low 


A. E. BOYCE COMPANY 


“The Accountant’s Supply House” 
322 Boyce Bldg. Muncie, Ind. 











A Credit Department 
Justly Proud of Itself 


J D. CATHON, Credit Manager of 
* the Hoover Company, North Can- 
ton, Ohio, is one of the financial exe- 
cutives who believe that the credit de. 
partment should not hide its light under 
a bushel. He recently sent to the 
Crepir MONTHLY a photograph about 
twelve inches square, reproduced here- 
with, showing the personnel of his 
modern and well organized department. 
He writes: 


“We do not believe that we are at 
all egotistical in saying we believe we 
have a pretty fine department, one 
that is highly efficient and which 
works through the Cleveland branch of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
one hundred per cent. We are with 
the National Association of Credit Men 
first, last and all the time. If it. were 
not for the National Association of 
Credit Men, we would not be the ef- 
ficient body we are today. 


“We send you this photograph in or- 
der that you might personally see the 
personnel of our Credit and Collection 
Department and that we are all quite 
human. 


“In view of the few of the thirty 
thousand commercial and banking con- 
cerns are bound together in the Nat- 
ional Association of Credit Men, I be- 
lieve that it would be of deep, human 
interest to the readers of the CReEpDIT 
MoNTHLY to have many such groups 
of photographs sent to the magazine 
for publication. This would promote 
one of the fundamental objects of the 
Association,—namely, personal co-oper- 
ation between credit grantors in all 
parts of the country. 


“As the years roll by the personnel 
of any department changes. One of the 
objects of preparing our photograph 
was that each member might have a 
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SEMIL-HEX 


W ood pencils are the preferred 

wo. instruments today as they 
have been for years past. Semi-Hex, 
with every advantage of quality, ma- 
terials and expert workmanship, is the 
preferred wood pencil. 

Semi-Hex is six sided—with rounded 
corners pleasing to the fingers. It is 
smooth writing, long lasting, economi- 
cal. It comes in the five most popular 
degrees and is sold by good stationers 
everywhere. 


TRY SEMI-HEX 


Send 10 cents and your stationer’s name for a 
Trial Set including the B .. 

encil No. 498—Semi-Hex—one copying and 

crayon pencil 


PENCIL EXCHANGE 


MAKERS OF LEAD PENCILS 
FOR THREE GENERATIONS~ 


JERSEY CITY,N.J. U.S.A. 








copy to take with him wherever destiny 
may direct his footsteps. This would 
be a pleasant reminder of his associa- 
tion with our Credit and Collection De- 
partment.” 
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Controlling Branch Credits 
Strict Supervision Recommended 
By Charles Jost 


The Barrett Company, New York, N. Y. 








HE object of this article is 
to bring out discussion as to 
the best methods of handling 
branch credits. Let the many 
other readers of the CREDIT 
MonTHLy who have experience 
give their fellows in credit work 
the advantage of an interchange 

of opinions and conclusions. 
—Tue Eprror. 








one which has been least discussed 

of any of the phases of credit 
granting. This is naturally due to the 
fact that comparatively few credit men, 
until recent years, have been brought 
face to face with the problem of 
organizing credit departments. in 
branches. 

When business on this continent 
spread westward, southward and north- 
ward, the first thought was to estab- 
lish sales offices and little attention 
was given to the question of credits at 
branches. The credit work of the 
branch was either the function of the 
sales department or, if a general office 
credit department existed, it was di- 
rected from that point. Both systems 
have been found too costly—the former 
because of losses in bad debts and the 
latter because of losses in business. 

Different sections of the country have 
peculiar conditions to work under and 
each section is best taken care of by a 
local credit and collection man, prefer- 
ably a man who has received his busi- 
ness training in that section and is 
familiar with his locality and trade. 


Tore subject of branch credits is 


TWO METHODS 


There are, as I see it, two ways of 
conducting credit branches: (a) com- 
plete control by the general office, and 
(b) strict supervision but not absolute 
control. 


Let us assume that, under either sys- 
tem, we have a credit and collection 
man with average ability at each field 
point who is authorized to grant credits 
up to $100. without further authority 
from the general office. In the case 
of the system of complete control, it 
would be necessary for the general of- 
fice to set credit limits either on an ap- 
proved credit limit list or on credit 
cards to be issued to each field point, 
the credit limits being based on infor- 
mation gathered by the field credit man 
and the general office. Naturally, if a 
particular field point had an order for 
approval, the amount of which was over 
$100. and for ‘which an approved credit 
limit had not been established, the field 
credit man would, of necessity, be 
obliged to communicate with the gener- 
al office and obtain a credit limit. 

On the other hand, in order to have 
complete control, the field credit man 


would be faced with the same situation 
should he be required to approve orders 
beyond the set credit limit. Further- 
more, in order to have an intelligent 
view of each customer’s account as it 
relates to the credit limit, it is also 
necessary for the general office to 
keep, besides a credit file, a complete 
ledger record of the account of each 
customer sold by the field points. This, 
of course, can be done by having for- 
warded to the general office a copy of 
each invoice, and when the invoice is 
paid, a copy of a different color marked 
“Paid.” With these posting mediums, 
ledger cards can be maintained and an 
accurate account kept of each customer. 
Of course this system has the advan- 
tage of complete control, but it has the 
disadvantage of the work necessary in 
duplicating the ledger records, as well 
ag the limited latitude allowed the field 
credit man, who, we have assumed, has 
average ability. 

On first thought, it might appear that 
an average credit man would not be 
required at each field point under this 
system. However, if we consider that 
it is his duty to supply the local infor- 
mation and color on each customer, 
and also effect the collection and ad- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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The Direct Line 


is always the 


Shortest Best 


Cheapest 
Quick Accurate Quantity 


production from your stenographers 
with less strain and effort for them is 
brought about by 


Che 
LINE-ATIME 
Method of Transcribing 


The Line-a-Time operator moves the notes 
up into the correct reading area (above the 
stationary bar) as needed to transcribe a line. 


Write for book of interesting facts 


Line-a-Time Mfg. Co. Inc. 
925 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 





THE RAT IN THE TILL 


A merchant wondered why an old 
customer was letting bills go unpaid. 


He asked questions and found that 
the money had been coming in, but also 


leaking out. 


The banks learned too; so did the 


wholesalers. 


FOR FIDELITY BONDS— 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY CO. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


MAINTAINS A DEPARTMENT OF GUARANTEED ATTORNEYS 
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ONVERTIBLE 


BONDS 


Carefully chosen bonds 
of this class, in addi- 
tion to possessing the 
usual desirable  fea- 
tures of safety, mar- 
ketability and regular 
income, frequently af- 
ford additional oppor- 
tunities through exer- 
cise of their conver- 
sion privilege at an 
opportune time. 

Although some such 
issues have already 
made substantial gains, 
we believe that several 
are well worth con- 
sideration at this time. 


Description of a few 
of these bonds will be 
sent upon request for | 

our Letter XG-32 


A.B. Leach&Co.,Inc. 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 


















Training for Business 
(Continued from page 19) 
garding style tendencies, provided back- 
ground for the decision on this problem. 
These are the common, everyday sort ol 
problems that are constantly arising in 
actual business. It is this sort of case 
that the Bureau seeks to record, not the 

unusual or exceptional. 

The collection of these cases already 
has proved to be of large benefit to the 
Harvard Business School, and many of 
the problems are also being used in oth- 
er schools of business management. The 
Bureau aims to make the results of its 
work as widely available as possible. 


LT. 1. 


The standard recognized index to 
all OFFICIAL sources of knowl- 
edge on the subject of federal 
income taxes—Law, ene 
an 


Ruling, Treasury Decisions 


Court Cases. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged—as simple as a dictionary, 
Write for information to 


Income Tax Index Service, Inc. 
9-15 Clinton Street, Newark, New Jersey 





The Bureau has received exceptional- 
ly hearty cooperation from a large ma- 
jority of the business firms whom its 
agents have approached for cases. It 
is only in rare instances that assistance 
has been refused. The chief difficulty 
has been in getting at all facts and all 
the reasons for the decisions reached by 
the business executives. I! has been 
found that the average business execu- 
tive ordinarily does not crystalize his 
problems carefully before making his 
decisions. 


So far as business men are concerned, 
this collection of cases will be of some 
benefit in the not far distant future, by 
affording better training to the young 
men whom they take into their employ 
from the various schools in which in- 
struction in business management is 
given. In the more far away future, the 
record of these cases will become fer- 
ticularly valuable for business men for 
reference in learning precedents .or 
guidance in handling their own prob- 
lems.. If the business executive, for ex- 
ample, can be provided with the record 
of the experience of a large number of 
firms on methods of paying salesmen 
and the results that have been accom- 
plished with different methods, he can 
judge far more intelligently than at the 
present time regarding the methods of 
compensation that he should utilize in 
his own business. Similarly, in financ- 
ing a business, a record of the methods 
that have been used under various sets 
of conditions will furnish a guide for 
many a business man in planning for his 
own expansion. This larger objective 
is one toward which the Bureau is aim- 
ing, ‘but in the meantime it is necessar- 
ily giving its efforts primarily to provid- 
ing material that is urgently needed for 
immediate use in the classroom 


Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 


111 William Street 
New York 


E. C. JAMESON, Pres. 

LymMaNn CANDEE, Vice-Pres. 

J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
J. D. Lester, Sec. 


C. C. Owens, Ass’t Sec. 


W. H. Pautison, Vice-Pres. 
W. L. Linpsay, Sec 

A. H. WittHonn, Asst. Sec. 
M. J. VoLKMANN, Local Sec. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1923 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Mortgages 
U. S. Liberty Bonds 
Government, City, Railroad 
and other Bonds and 
Stocks 35,256,025.47 
Cash in Banks and Office.... 2,945,403.61 
Premiums in course of Col- 
7 640,891.26 


lection 
Interest Accrued 415,074.64 
136,599.29 


Reinsurance Recoverable on 
$50,109,794.27 


$ 860,300.00 
2,855,500.00 


Paid Losses 


LIABILITIES 


$ 3,500,000.00 
14,319,389.49 
18,090,595.52 
6,235,323.00 
5,459,486.26 


2,505,000.00 
$50,109,794.27 


Capital 

Surplus 

Reinsurance Reserve 

Losses in course of .\djustment 

Commission and other Items. . 

Reserve for Taxes and Depre- 
ciation 


Surplus to Policy Holders 
$17,819,389.49 
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A Busy Chairman 


AMES S. COX, who was elected 

Chairman of the Natiznal Member. 
ship Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men for 1923-24, is 
waging a sweeping campaign for new 
members and looks forward to seeing 
a substantial increase in the figures o1 
the National Membership list at the 
Annual Convention next June. Hav- 
ing served for two years on the Mem. 


ves naan ta arate 


{ALA 


bership Committee of the Chicago As. | 


sociation of Credit Men and as Vice- 
Chairman of the National Membership 
Committee for 1922-23, Mr. Cox was 
well prepared to launch his present 
membership campaign. After three years 
of service as a Direcior of the Chicago 
Association he knows the actual benefits 
to be derived from membership in the 
local and National associations and ap- 
preciates the need of the business man 
- the services his membership affords 
im. 





8. Cox 


Mr. Cox started his business career 
as a clerk with the American Express 
Co., and has been connected successive 
ly with the Santa Fe Refrigerator Dis 
patch Co. as inspector, and with Roths- 
child and Co., Chicago, as collector; he 
was Asst. Credit Manager for W. C 
Ritchie & Co., Chicago, before assum 
ing his present duties as Credit Mana- 
ger for that company. 

Outside of business Mr. Cox likes to 
spend as much time as possible out 
of doors, walking or gardening, and 
finds pleasure and much food for 
thought by reading the bulletin of the 
Chicago Association, the CREDI1 
MONTHLY, and the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


“John Moody Night” 


The Lansing Association of Credit 
Men recently held a banquet at which 
John Moody, President of Moody’s In- 
vestors Service, was the _ principal 
speaker. The occasion was played un 
as “John Moody Night.” There was a 
large attendance at the dinner and the 
meeting attracted a great deal of atten 
tion in the Lansing newspapers and 
throughout the business community of 
that City. The officers of the Lansing 
Association are Albert A. E!sesser. 
President; B. C. Vail, Vice-President: 
C. M. Howland, Secretary; and Clarence 
Schray, Treasurer. 
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STER SPANISH—The World’s Com- 
aie Language. Credit Work, Financial 
Operations, Export & Import Activities 
Demand A Knowledge of This Language. 
Send Today For As Many Copies As You 
Can Use of THE VEST POCKET SPAN- 

ISH INSTRUCTOR 

Concise—Comprehensive—Thorough 

By R. C. Bucher. Regularly 50c 

Our Price 25 cents, 5 for $1.00 

A. R. WOMRATH, Inc. 
21 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
Ask Us To Send Bargain Book Catalog 





Controlling Branch Credits 
(Continued from page 31) 
justment of the accounts, it is evident 
this could not be done by an ordinary 

clerk. 
STRICT SUPERVISION 

Now let us analyze the system of in- 
complete control but strict supervision. 
The field credit man should be duly in- 
formed, in detail and in writing, of the 
company’s credit and collection policy. 
It should be made clear what is to be 
done in opening an account of which 
the agency rating is worse than first 
grade credit, or, if first grade credit, 
the order is out of proportion to the 
financial rating. The field credit man, 
either on the rating or after having 
obtained the required information, is 
then to approve the order and forward 
the proper form with copies of infor- 
mation obtained to the general office 
where it is to be reviewed and, if nec- 
essary, criticised. All data gathered are 
to be kept on file. Unless the field 
credit man receives instructions to the 
contrary, he continues to sell this cus- 
tomer provided the account does not 
become unreasonably past due, or does 
not reach a total which he believes is 
unwarranted. 

The field credit man also follows the 
collection policy laid down in the writ- 
ten instructions above outlined. This 
should cover, in a general way, every 
phase of the credit and collection policy. 
At the end of each month, however, 
each field point forwards to the general 
office an analysis of its customers’ 
ledger showing past due accounts in 
columns of 30, 60, 90 days, etc. This is 
carefully reviewed by the general office 
and usually at least the totals of the 
past due columns criticised, if not the 
individual past due accounts brought 
to the attention of the field credit man. 

The question immediately arises, why 
cannot the field credit man make false 
entries on his analysis? If this were 
done, it would soon be discovered by 
the general office credit manager, or his 
assistant, one of whom is to make 
periodic visits to the field points and 
audit the analysis as well as the gen- 
eral accounts. The analysis may alsu 
be used by the traveling auditors in 
making their field audits, and an ar- 
rangement can be made with the audit- 
ing department whereby, if it is found 
that incorrect entries are made on the 
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Initiative and Judgment 
Yes, But Always CO-OPERATION 
By W. R. Meech 


Vice-Pres., Norfolk-Tidewater Association of Credit Men 


N a very illuminating article, S. C. 
McConahey of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., named four qualifications 

which he considered the credit man 
should possess: He should (a) be able 
to see ahead better than the average 
group; (b) be in close touch with the 
clearest-thinking minds of his day; (c) 
be able to understand and know the eco- 
nomic and political drift of opinion 
among the mass of people; (d) have a 
profound knowledge of fundamental 
facts. 

These are ideals. Many credit men 
have multifarious duties outside their 
credit work. They may be sales mana- 
gers, accountants, buyers, or superin- 
tendents of manufacturing. Their di- 
versified activities prevent them from 
an exhaustive study of the credit situ- 


monthly analysis by a field point, im- 
mediate report is made to the treasurer 
or the credit manager. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN 
BRANCHES 


To work out competitive methods be- 
tween branch offices is helpful. This 
may be accomplished by setting a col- 
lection budget each month for each 
field point basing it on the total out- 
standings at the beginning of the month 
plus estimated sales for the current 
month. It has been found that this 
method creates keen rivalry between 
the field points, and if a weekly per- 
centage. chart .is published, each field 
point endeavors to be at the head of 
the list. 

Referring again to the periodic visits 
to all field points by the general office 
credit manager or his assistant, al- 
though it may seem extravagant to in- 
cur such expenditure of time and 
money, from actual experience it is 
found that so much is gained that the 
expense is trivial in comparison. No 
matter how definite written instructions 
or outlines of policy may be, they must, 
of necessity, be general in character. 
Many a prospective customer has been 
turned down simply on the cold facts 
in the hands of a credit man. 

If he had had personal contact with 
the customer, he might have approved 
the order and made a permanent friend 
for his house. The old saying, “great 
oaks from little acorns grow,” is a 
gf£00d one to keep in mind in turning 
down an order when an account is past 
due, or when placing a past due ac- 
count with an attorney. While the 
argument may not seem to justify the 
visits of the general office credit mana- 
ger or his assistant, it is brought out 
for the purpose of showing what per- 
sonal contact with customers can ac- 
complish. And the value of the per- 
sonal contact. with the customer is 
more than equalled by personal: contact 
between the field credit man and gen- 
eral office afforded by frequent visits. 
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atione which makes it vastly more im- 
portant for such workers to keep in 
communion with their fellow 
credit grantors. 

The Alpine climbers tie themselves 
together with ropes so that if one slips 
and falls the others will save him from 
destruction. There is a parallel situ- 
ation among credit men. We should be 
SO well tied together with a common in- 
terest that a slip of judgment can be 
avoided and loss prevented, By sincere 
and earnest co-operation we can sense 
the danger of failure and work for a 
common good. 

A recent distressing failure in Nor- 
folk would have been avoided if the 

(Continued on page 37) 





Quick Answers 
to your 
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The 
Handy 
Data 
Book 


tor pocket 
ro desk 


Examine 
it free— 


Just send coupon 


“How can I figure net profit or loss? 
Percentages of profit and expense? 
Trial balances? Cost of sales? How 
change from single to double entry 
bookkeeping?”’ Questions like these 
arise in every business man’s work. 
Putnam’s Practical Accounting has 
the answer for your instant reference. 
It tells you how to establish and con- 
duct a corporation or partnership. It 
contains full information about single 
and double entries—with problems 
worked out. Everything you want 
to know at your finger’s tip. 

This loose-leaf booklet is bound in 
limp leather size 4’’x7’’. It’s conven- 
ent to carry—handy as the watch 
in your pocket—simple to use as a 
dictionary. Examine one free. No ob- 
ligation. Simply clip the coupon. 
You'll be surprised how practical it is. 


Practical Business Publishing Co. 
Publishers of Business Books i : 
92 Arch Street Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I wish to examine a copy of | { 


Putnam’s Practical Accounting. After 5 
| days I'll return the book or send you $3.00. | 
TS cs nccnnseutetumidiuacesdensenneuae | 
| PIII is Sis octet a0 eae Gala ticles elas, Seana | 


Deduct 10% when check accompanies order. 
| 















































































Credit Men, 


Congratulations! 


You are building on a sound 
foundation—none could be bet- 
ter than the platform adopted 
at your last convention. Each 
plank shows that you realize 
you are dealing largely. with 
MEN instead of merely with 
THINGS. 


Men think and form. conclu- 
sions. You want them to 
think with you and conclude 
for you. To succeed in this 
you must be able to “put your- 
self in the other man’s place” 
when talking or writing to him. 
To acquire this ability read: 


PRACTICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By Burt B. Farnsworth 





An unusually helpful book for any 
Credit Man—readable—sound—usable. 
Not just a mass of definitions and 
theories—it gets right down to the 
practical applications instead! You 
will find on every page help for you 
in your daily work. Order your copy 
today—you'll profit by it all the year, 
and each succeeding year. 


PRICE $3.00 


At your Bookstore or Sent Postpaid 


Cc. W. CLARK CO. 
128 West 23rd St, New York 


Edward W. Bok, Donor of the 
$100,000 Peace Prize says: 


“Any book written after a careful 
study of the subject, which helps a man 
better to understand himself and to 
understand ether men, is worthy of be- 
ing published and read. I think Mr. 
Farnsworth in his “Practical Psycholo- 
gy’ helps us on this road and, what 
is so important, he tells us what he 
has found out and experienced in a 
way that all can understand. His “Prac- 
tical Psychology” is, essentially, a book 
for the people at large to reach a clear- 
er understanding of themselves.” 


BILLING FORM 


FAN-FOLDED FORMS—For use on 
Underwood and Elliott-Fisher 
Continuous Billing Machines. 


SUPER-FOLDED FORMS—are fan- 
folded forms with the edges 
trimmed. 





ENTERFOLD FORMS—are fan-fold- 
ed or Super-folded billing forms 
having different kinds and colors 
of paper in the same form. Better 
than FAN-FOLDED, SUPER- 
FOLDED or ROLL FORMS. 


ROLL FORMS—If you use roll forms 
you will find Interfold forms much 
better as they eliminate the regis- 
ter holes, curl, etc. 


Made in New York 
Delivered on Time 


-Cowrnrgous Form Prirrinc €0: 


367 Park Avenue—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Wmsbg. 3486 


ee 
SAN RINT SO A 


Book Department 








Conducted by John Whyte, Ph.D. 


“Stunt” Collection Letters and 


Many others 

MAKING LETTERS PAY. Edward H. Schulze. 

D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., 1923. 448 pp. 

Books on business letters are appear- 
ing with ever increasing frequency. In 
view of this fact it is surprising to find 
so much different material in Making 
Letters Pay. The author is concerned 
principally with sales letters. His sub- 
ject matter is the result of years of 
successful experience in selling cam- 
paigns. The book is rich in actual con- 
crete material. Eighty pages of the 
book are devoted to Credits and Col- 
lections. These pages are amply illus- 
trated with forms and letters. The col- 
lection letters are of the “stunt” rather 
than of the orthodox or conventional 
variety. The credit man who has got 
into a rut in his letter writing will find 
a large number of excellent ideas in 
these letters which he could incorpo- 
rate in his work. He needs only to be 
councelled that the best thing for him 
to do is to profit by the ideas in the 
letters rather than to use the letters 
verbatim; for once “stunt” letters be- 
come common and stereotyped, they lose 
their effectiveness just as quickly as do 
letters of the more orthodox variety. 


Economics Tied to Business 
Operations 


PRACTICAL ECONOMICS. Henry P. Shear- 
man. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. N. Y., 1922. 
382 pp. 

The author has written a book for 
business men and has concentrated par- 
ticularly on those chapters in which 
business men are concerned. He pre- 
sents the material in very ccncrete 
fashion. He has drawn heavily on the 
contributions of business research made 
in the last few years to illustrate salient 
points in his discussion. Business men 
who are interested in knowing how 
closely Economics is tied to business 
operations will find a large amount of 
valuable information in this book. The 
chapters on Exchange, Values and 
Prices are particularly well illustrated 
by material. The Cincinnati Chapter of 
the National Institute of Credit of the 
National Association of Credit Men with 
its 130 members has adopte this book 
for its course, to the evident satisfac 
tion of both instructorr and students. 


Getting Rid of the “Hunch” in 
Credit Work 
FINANCIAL AND OPERATING RATIOS 

IN MANAGEMENT. James H. Bliss. Ronald 

Press Co., N. Y., 1923. 387 pp. 

The last few years have seen a large 
increase in the growth of statistical 
material on business, and the pioneer 
work of the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research on operating expenses and the 
Robert Morris Associates, the group of 
bank credit men in the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, on financial 
ratios is now being splendidly reinforced 
by similar work of other organizations 
and individuals. The book under re- 
view makes valuable contribution to 
our still small fund of exact knowledge 
in these fields. The author has divided 
his book into two parts. Part |! “con- 
siders the various ratios and turnovers 


which the business executive should 
carefully note and compare. It explains 
the method of computing these measures 
of business efficiency and the particular 
bearing each measure has on the gen- 
eral problem of securing effective con- 
trol of the finances and operations of 
the busimess. Part II contains, with ex- 
planations, tables of ratios, turnovers, 
and other statistics compiled from 
published reports of representative 
companies in many industries. These 
statistics afford standards to which 
reference may be made, enabling a 
company in any of the industries con- 
sidered to compare its own statistics 
with the standards within the same 
industry, and thus to gauge its competi- 
tive position,” 

The statistical material contained in 
the book covers a wide range of 
industry. Moreover, it covers in most 
instances the years 1913 to 1921, thus 
illustrating all the periods of the busi- 
ness cycle and making possible the 
establishment of an average or form for 
each line of business covered. 

The banking or commercial credit 
man will be particularly interested in 
these figures. They are invaluable to 
him in his financial statement analysis. 

There is no better way of illustrating 
the material covered than by giving a 
few of the chapter headings: Relation 
of Operating Profits to Volume of Busi- 
ness; Turnover of Total Capital Used; 
Relation of Gross Earnings to Volume 
of Business; Analyzing Financial State- 
ments; Statistics on the Surplus Net 
Profits Earned on Net Worth; Statistics 
on the Turnover of Inventories; Statis- 
tics on the Turnover of Accounts 
Receivable; Statistics on the Turnover 
of Fixed Property Investment; Statis- 
tics on the Working Capital Ratio; 
Statistics on the Proportion of Earnings 
Left in the Business; Statistics Sum- 
marizing Changes in Financial Position. 

This book is indispensible to the 
financial executive who is interested in 
making decisions on the basis of ascer- 
tained facts and figures rather than 
“hunches.” Unless the reviewer is 
mistaken, this book will ultimately find 
its way into the library of every 
thoughtful credit man. 


ECONOMICS FOR EVERY MAN. James Ed- 
ward Le Rossignol. Henry Holt Co., N. Y., 
1923. 


326 pp. 

The title of this book ig aptly chosen, 
Though he wrote his book in answer to 
a request from an organization of young 
businessmen, the author did not make 
the mistake which some writers of mod- 
ern books on Economics in confining 
the discussion to intricacies of business 
administration and leaving out buiness 
in its broader social aspects. In other 
words, the book, though eminently 
suitable for a business man, is no less 
suitable for men and women engaged 
in the older professions, and in fact for 
anyone who is interested in getting an 
introduction to the science of econom- 
ics. 

The author knows how to put his 
material in a simple, direct and homely 
form. To those who have associated 
Economics with abstruse _ technical 
terms and a limited vernacular, this 
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book will be refreshing reading. 

The value of the book is considerably 
enhanced by the addition of questions 
and topics at the end of each chapter, 
and by the inclusion of a list of supple- 
mentary readings. The book is likewise 
attractive for its typography and make- 
up, though the reviewer has noted an 
occasional error, such as that on page 
317, “conservatism” for “conservation.” 





A Loose-Leaf Manual on 
Accounting 


PUTNAM’S PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING. 
Alonzo Putnam, ue B. C. S. Practical Busi- 
ness Publishing » Boston, 1923. 

The form of this manual is unusual. 
It is a loose-leaf leather folder four and 
three-quarter inches by seven inches, 
containing in the most compact form 
a large amount of material on account- 
ing- for the business man, office execu- 
tive, accountant and student. The 
author has covered this broad and dif- 
ficult subject not only concisely but 
clearly. 

The book is divided into four chap- 
ters: Single Entry, Double Entry, Part- 
nership, and Corporation. Under Single 
Entry Bookkeeping he has defined the 
term, and has notes on Disadvatages, 
Profit and Loss, Problems in Finding 
Net Worth, and Change from Single to 
Double Entry. Much more elaborate 
is his treatment of the three other 
chapters. 

The book assumes that the reader has 
some knowledge of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, but would be of use to 
students and would serve as a very 
practical ready reference for the aver- 
age office library. 


Initiative and Judgement 
(Continued from paye 33) 


creditors had used the precautions and 
methods which are advocated by the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
Impetuous action of one creditor rushed 
the business on the rocks to the great 
damage of all concerned. In any action 
we should all join to guard what each 
desires to preserve. 

Co-operation is a word much discuss- 
ed: recently it has been applied to many 
and various avenues of human endeavor. 
We have watched with much interest 
the experiment of co-operative market- 
ing in many states, applied especially 
in the Carolinas and Virginia to the 
handling of cotton, tobacco and peanuts. 
There is no doubt that the power of 
concerted action is most valuable in se- 
curing the desired result. Everything 
that adds to knowledge of conditions, 
which enables the producer to dispose 
of his product to advantage is of prime 
importance, but the danger comes in the 
surrender of individual rights which are 
delegated to one individual or a small 
group of agents. 


CO-OPERATION CANNOT REPLACE 

INITIATIVE AND JUDGMENT 

In credits we find the most helpful 
co-operation in the exchange of ideas 
and information, but we would hardlv 
g0 so far as to pool our accounts and 
leave them to a single credit or collect- 
jon agency. Co-operation should not 
destroy individual initiative nor prevent 
the exercise of personal judgment. 

There is an insistent demand right 
now for governmental aid to establish 
co-operative marketing in the wheat 
growing section of the West. Condi- 





tions there are represented to be about 
the same as the Southern cotton plant- 
ers labored under a few years ago when 
the “buy a bale” movement was popular. 
Much of the agitation in regard to the 
wheat situation is purely political, Al- 
though I do not wish to minimize the 
economic distress of the wheat growing 
states I am loath to believe that such 
palliatives as higher tariffs and rural 
credits will greatly alleviate the situa- 
tion. The inexorable laws of supply 
and demand cannot be changed by legis- 
lation, especially as we cannot localize 
them. We must take into account the 
facts if we cannot change circum- 
stances; and there should be credit co- 
eperation between these sections where 
agriculture is the most important in- 
dustry and the manufacturing centers. 
The credit situation in the wheat grow- 
ing states is generally considered basic- 
ally sound but decreased buying powers 
of the farmer naturally affects commer- 
cial activity. That is where credit co- 
operation should be most active. Credit 
men in the South who have had exper- 
ience in carrying their customers 
through the period of depression occas- 
ioned by low priced products, feel a cer- 
tain sense of pride that their leniency 
in many cases is amply repaid, now that 
prosperity is evidenced in the South- 
land. 


One of the most disturbing factors in 
the Norfolk situation is the inequality 
of freight rates. Although many of the 
shippers are showing splendid co-opera- 
tion in their efforts to get readjustment 
which will put Norfolk on a parity with 
other sections of the country, we need 
the assistance of credit men who are 
vitally interested in this problem. The 
railway executives declare they are un- 
able to do anything and seem perfectly 
willing to allow traffic to make a detour 
and reach the markets which rightfully 
belong to us by other routes which are 
more favorable. Freight is regularly 
sent through Virginia to points South 
at a lower rate than if shipped here, 
while products from the West are shunt- 
ed around into southern and southeast- 
ern territory at more advantageous 
rates. 


These are problems that call for the 
most active co-operation of the credit 
men. If our trade gets away there will 
be no credit to consider except our own. 
Some of our friends in the Carolinas 
seem to think we are fighting establish- 
ed rates to their detriment, but they 
mistake our purpose, They are our best 
friends as well as our best customers, 
and all Virginia asks is equality of op- 
portunity on a basis which will enable 
us to hold established business. 


COTTON STATES PROSPEROUS 


The cotton growing states are enjoy- 
ing a wonderful degree of prosperity. 
Those who are concerned with credits 
in that section should co-operate in 
handling the situation so that history 
may not repeat itself in the excesses of 
former days. The tendency to speculate 
looms large in every bouyant market, 
and credit men should watch the situa- 
tion closely. 


Dr. Coue achieved wonderful results 
by the simple process of repeating a few 
words continuously so that they became 
ingrained in the subconscious mental 
faculties and produced a desired result. 
Let us as credit men keep repeating 
forty times a day, “‘Co-operate.” 


The Business Man’s 
Bookshop 


WOMRATH’S 


42 Broadway—55 New St. 


in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict and catering to the book- 
needs of down-town New York- 
ers for many years. 


Note These January Specials 


THE FUR TRADE OF AMERICA, 
By Agnes Laut—An authority on the sub- 
ject (6.00) 1.85 


MODERN BANKING; COMMERCIAL 
AND CREDIT PAPER. By Frederick 
Silver, LL.B. (7.50) 3.75 


LIFE INSURANCE: A text book, By 


Solomon §S. Huebner, Ph. D. Endorsed 
by the National Ass’n of Underwriters 
(2.75) 75 


MONEY AND BANKING. New Revised 
Edition— By John Thorn Holdsworth 
(3.00) 89 


Mail Orders Filled on Receipt 
of Prices Listed 











For Every 
Man Who 


desires to improve his understand- 
ing of economic processes, in gen- 
eral, and of the banking business, 
in particular, 


We Recommend: 


Economics for Everyman, by 


Dean James Edward LeRossignol 
of the University of Nebraska 


A book designed to meet the needs 
of the inquisitive layman and also 
to facilitate advanced study. 


355 pp. 12 mo. Cloth 


o 
Making Use of a Bank, by 


Professor J. Anderson Fitzgerald 

of Ohio State University 

A volume containing an illuminat- 

ing discussion of the relation be- 

tween bank and customer; an ex- 

haustie survey from the stand- 

point of the business-man as well 
as of the student. 


371 = pp. 


$2.15 


12 mo. Cloth $2.50 


HENRY HOLT & COMP ‘NY 
19 West 44th St., N w York 









































































































































































BUSINESS 


and 


FINANCE 
| An extremely comprehensive Catalogue of 
| Business Books by all Publishers which will 


| enable the Business man to make a proper se- | 
| lection of his serious Books. 





Credits Collections 

| ng Accounting 
Business | 

Insurance Business Law 

| Advertising Retaili 

| Finance Banking 
Economics Industry | 
Labor Statistics 
Telegraph Cable Codes 
Foreign Trade Foreign Exchange 
Business Eng Writing 
Salesmanship Transportation 


Reference Books 
Periodicals and Technical Dictionaries in 
Foreign Languages 


(Address Dept. M) 


BRENTANO’S | 


Booksellers to the World 


Fifth Ave. & Twenty-seventh St., 
NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO LONDON 
PARIS 





Now Ready ===. 






8th Annual Edition of 


MONTGOMERY'S 
Income Tax 


Procedure— 1924 


A complete, reliable tax service 
in one handy volume for $10 


“For Seven Years the Standard Authority” 
1 HE most widely employed of all income 

tax guides—no less than 90,000 of its 
seven successive editions purchased. If you 
use Montgomery, you need no other service. 


New Features Make This Data the 
Mest Accessible on the Market. 


Years of study have enabled us to work 
out a plan of indexing—including part and 
chapter tables of contents and a specially 
designed index—which makes this data the 
most accessible you can secure for quick 
reference. 


Embodies All New Developments in the ap- 
plication of the 1921 law—new amendments, 
over 500 new Treasury rulings, suggestions 
and criticisms. 

Covers Law and Accounting. Analyzes the 
legal problems you will encounter and ex- 
plains how to set up your accounts to se- 
cure correct values. All the information 
contained in any periodical service—and 
more—in one 1850-page volume. 


Limited Reprint of the Handy Edition 
(1500 copies)—with flexible binding, 
smaller page, thumb index—available to 
those who order now and send cash in 
full—$10—with order. Approval orders 
will be filled in standard cloth edition. 
Volumes now ready for-mailing. Prefer- 


with cash. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
20 Vesey St.- Dept. 746—New York, N. Y. 


ence wi't be given orders accompanied b : 





ENVELOPES 


For every office requirement . 
Connecticut Valley 
Paper & Envelope Co., Inc. 
60 BEEKMAN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














“A Friend Or Two” 
By John W. H. Ross 


Manager, Membership Department, 
National Association of Credit Men 


C. REICHERT, Vice-Chairman of 

* the National Membership Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Credit Men for District 10, which com- 
prises California, Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington, announces that Los 
Angeles is making rapid strides in the 
National Membership Campaign. The 
activities of the membership committee 
during the month of October brought in 
52 new members and on November 24 
another campaign was started which 
was called the “Thos. G. Stallsmith 
testimonial.” 


Thos. G. Stallsmith has given much 
of his time and effort for the benefit 
of membership work in the Los Angeles 
Association of Credit Men. He is now 
confined to his bed at the French Hos- 
pital at Los Angeles and his many 
friends in the Association and on the 
membership committee are rallying to 
his support so that the membership 
record of Los Angeles will stand with 
those in the first rank. 


It has occurred to the men on this 
membership committee that they now 
have a wonderful opportunity to show 
their good friend, by their deeds rather 
than words, that they appreciate the 
privilege of calling him friend. This 
is the reason for the membership 
testimonial of love and esteem by those 
of his friends who will place to his 
credit one new membership in the As- 
sociation during the campaign. 


Mr. Reichert, in this connection 
quotes Nesbit’s poem as follows: 


“There’s all of pleasure and all of peace 
In a friend or two; 

And all your troubles may find release 
With a friend or two; 

It’s in the grip of the clasping hand 

On native soil or in alien land; 


But the world is made—do you under- 
stand?” 


Of a friend or two. 


On another page of this issue of the 
CREDIT MONTHLY appears an interesting 
series of pictures, now being used to 
good advantage in the Los Angeles 
membership campaign, entitled “Busy 
Bill is a Credit Man.” 





Read the Credit Monthly and 
Avoid Loss 


TH CREDIT MONTHLY is to be con- 
gratulated on containing invaluable 
information in the way of various opin- 
ions and experiences of credit men 
throughout. the country. I recently 
found - in Zephon’s column, under the 
heading “Addresses Wanted,” a’name of 
a concern to whom I was about to ship 
goods. 


Had it not been for-the notice in the 
Crepit Monturiy, I should have passed 
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A CREDIT SALES MANAGER 


By Simon Lieban 
Harry Berger Shirt Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
7 HE question whether the functions of 
the credit man may be successfully 
combined with those of the sales mana- 
ger, cannot be answered by a categori- 
cal yes or no. The fusing of the iwo 
departments is not possible in theory 
but is often possible in practice,—how- 
ever paradoxical this statement may 
seem. 

In theory the union of the departments 
is not possible because the functions 
of the two are as widely different as are 
those of a legislative body from a judi- 
cial one,—although by no means are the 
separate functions opposed ‘to each 
other. 

If the sales instinct in an individual 
over-shadows his careful unbiased judz- 
ment, he would forever enlarge upon the 
importance of selling goods at the ex- 
pense of a sound and conservative 
policy. If the opposite were true, the 
extreme caution exercised would cut 
the volume of business down beyond 
necessity, if not beyond all reason. 

Yet, the fusing of the functions of 
sales and credits is possible in practice. 
because there are individuals in whom 
both of these instincts are so wonder 
fully balanced that the one will act as 
an automatic check upon the other. 
Such men are few in number, however, 
and generally achieve such signal suc- 
cess in their line of endeavor that their 
business soon reaches the point where 
it is too big for any one man to handle. 
At that moment they fall back upon the 
accepted theory that it is not well to 
combine both functions under one head: 
they then proceed to enzave both a sales 
manager and a credit manager. 

Assuming that we have an organiza- 
tion large enough to require separate 
executives for sales and credits, and 
taking it for granted that each is: an 
expert in his chosen field, how can we 
achieve results. at least equal to those 
obtained by a single executive head in 
a smaller business? 

The secret—but it is no secret, for 
hundreds of us have practiced it for 
many years—is co-operation. Co-opera- 
tion means to work with and _ not 
against. Without sacrificing any of his 
prerogatives, let the sales manager sim- 
ply give thought to the fact that a sale 
is of benefit to the house only after it 
has been paid for, and iet the credit 
manager bear in mind that a nel. profit 
can result only from a sufficient volume 
of sales and not from the accounts 
that he has turned down in order to 
show a small percentage cf losses. 

If this is done, the sales manager and 
credit manager will act as a stimulus 
to and not as a check upon each other; 
and the house whose interests they are 
loyally striving to advance will have no 
occasion to question the wisdom of hav- 
ing a separate head for each depart- 
ment. 








credit on the concern in question on the 
strength of information received from 
a mercantile agency whose name I need 
not divulge. , 

I may further state that my receiving 
this information through the magazine 
has helped other—and possible—credi- 
tors. Moreover, the mercantile agency 
in question is now issuing a report ad- 
vising that no further merchandise be 
shipped to this debtor. 

The “Addresses Wanted” column no 
doubt proves of as much assistance to 
others as it has to me. 
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Every— 
Accountant 
Auditor & 


Bookkeeper 


should have the 


Cesco 
CATALO 


The new CESCO Catalog, 
just issued contains a com- 
plete, varied assortment of 
Loose Leaf Accounting 
supplies. It illustrates nu- 
merous types and grades 
of binding devices, 
Ledgers, Sectional Post 
| Binders and Transfers— 
and of greater interest are 
the many modern account- 
ing forms and systems suit- 
able for most every line of 
business. With the catalog 
before you, you can install 
a complete system from 
stock. You save your client 
the expense of special ruled 
forms. Included are rec- 
ords for every conceivable 
purpose — complete ac- 
counting systems that are 
endorsed and recommended 
by leading accountants. 











Send for your copy 





The catalog will gladly be 
mailed on receipt of your 
request. Also copies of 
booklet featuring up-to-the- 
minute accounting records. 
We cater to accountants— 
and cooperate in many 
ways. 


nse 22606... 


TheC. E. Sheppard Co. 


263 Van Alst Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 






The Bad Check 
How Peoria Deals With It 


By H. F. Shmer 

Sec., Peoria Assn. of Credit Men 

HE Peoria Association of Credit 

Men has found the way to throw ter- 
ror into the hearts of check forgers, and 
bad check writers. The check law of 
Illinois now makes the uttering or de- 
livering of a forged or bad check prima 
facie evidence of intent to defraud, thus 
throwing the burden of proof on the 
drawer of the check. With this law as 
a basis of operation the Peoria Associa- 
tion of Credit Men determined to go 
systematically after the bad or forged 
check writer. A filing cabinet was in- 
stalled for this specific work and from 
May 1921 to May 1923 records of 253 


criminal cases including confidence 
games as well as forgeries and bad 
checks went into these files. In 


seventy-six of the cases convictions 
were obtained and the offenders sent 
to penitentiaries, probational schools or 
made to make restitution and costs. 

Each week the office forwards to 
members a complete list of all insuffi- 
cient funds checks and in seven months 
the list contained 924 names. The office 
insists that it be given absolute con- 
trol of the checks referred to it and 
the right to handle matters as it sees 
fit. If the check is written by an old 
offender or one who is out on probation 
criminal action is started at once. 

The result has been to get the cordial 
co-operation of the state’s attorney, the 
sheriff and the Police Department. 
They give their co-operation because 
they krow that the purpose is not to 
use them merely for the collection of 
accounts that have gone wrong. The 
co-operation of these departments with 
the Peoria credit men is so close that 
all matters pertaining to bad checks 
which first reach the state attorney 
or police department are referred 
without question to the Peoria Asso. 

The Association in the berinning op- 
erated on the principle that there 
should be no newspaper publicity for its 
cases but two years ago this policy was 
changed because it was felt that the 
number of cases was not diminishing. 
Then followed full publicity with the 
names of the concerns interested given 
and the name of the “check artist” and 
a complete history of the case. This 
was soon found to be effective advertis- 
ing. The criminally disposed reached 
the conclusion that Peoria was a had 
Place to ply their trade as soon as they 
became satisfied that the advertising 
was not merely bluff. 

The Association goes to great length 
to bring the check writer back into its 
jurisdiction. It has gone as far west as 
Denver and Kansas City, as far east 
as Pennsylvania and south to Kentucky 
to bring the check writer back to the 
seat of his crime. The Peoria chief 
of police or sheriff gets into touch 
with his fellow officers of the distant 
city asking for immediate arrest of 
the offender and that he be held until 
called for by Peoria authorities. The 
Association then gets the witnesses on 
band ready for the trial of the case. 
In all cases the Association is repre 
sented as such, appearing before the 
Grand Jury and the Court. It brings 
together the evidence, secures the wit- 
nesses, sits at the table with the state’s 
attorney and oftentimes helps in direct- 
ing the trial. In this way the prosecu- 
tion is linked to the Association’s office. 
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Principles of 
Accounting 


BY 
JOHN R. WILDMAN, M.C.S., C. P. A. 
New York 


Professor of Accounting in New York 
University 


EVISED edition contains new ma- 
R terial of particular interest and 

value. A new chapter covers fi- 
nancial statements as an aid to ad- 
ministration whichis striking in its ap- 
plication of accounting principles to 
business operation. The author has 
also appended a discussion of capital 
stock without par value from an ac- 
counting point of view which is prob- 
ably the most extensive and complete 
treatment of the subject to be found. 
The discussion covers not only the 
theory of such stock but the laws in 
the various states, the status of pre- 
ferred stock and the treatment of both 
kinds of stock without par value in 
the books and balance sheet. 


310 Pages Cloth $3.00 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
BOOK STORE 
32 Waverly Place New York City 


(Branch Store) at 90 Trinity Place 
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This advertisement is printed in this position at 
the request of the advertiser. 











| To Investors Who 


Want to Do Better 
| 


Investors who bought Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds a year ago 
enjoyed these 
through 1923: 


Interest up to 7% paid monthly 
when due, or 30 days in advance 
if asked for; 

Constantly increasing safety, be- 
cause monthly payments have been 
made regularly to meet maturing 
bonds; 

Freedom from anxiety, because 
Miller Bonds do not fluctuate in 
price. 

If your own investment experi- 
ences in 1923 fell short of this 
satisfactory record— 

It is extremely simple and easy 
to get the maximum returns in | 
safety and satisfaction in 1924. | 
We will gladly furnish descrip- 
tive circulars of Miller Bonds and 
explanatory booklet, “Creating 
Write today. 


G.L.MICLER & G. 
1113 Carbide&Carbon Bldg. | 
30 East 42nd St., New York | 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Buffalo | 
Memphis | 


advantages all 


Good Investments.” 


Atlanta Knoxville 



































METHOD OF LABOR 
SAVING BOOKKEEPING 


We are now introducing the 
AKKURATE Self-Indexing Ledger 
and Monthly Statement for use 
on any typewriter. 


AKKURATE Self-Indexing Type- 
writer System has made excep- 
tionally big headway among mer- 
chants because of the simplicity 









bills or statements can be ren- 
dered. 





It has been pronounced the most 
inexpensive and successful method 
of issuing statements in type- 
written form with its full effect. 


AKKURATE LOOSE-LEAF 
co. INC. 

81 Nassau Street 

NEW YORK CITY 


Devisers and Manufacturers of 












and neatness with which monthly | 






An Elusive Commercial Crook 
(Continued from page 14) 
pointed invesigators, however, and it 
was necessary to set another date for 
a meeting. The truckman failed to 
present himself a second time and ar- 
rangements had to be made to get him 

under subpoena. 

With the facts obtained by the inves- 
tigator, the case was drafted and pre- 
sented to the United States District 
Attorney, whose department stated 
that there were insufficient grounds for 
an action. It was necessary to take 
the matter up with the District At- 
torney himself; but it was decided that 
if he refused to do anything, the case 
would be taken to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office in Washington because the 
investigators had satisfied themselves 
that there were sufficient grounds for 
action. 


CHARGED WITH PERJURY 

A warrant was subsequently issued 
hy the United States Department of 
Justice charging Siegel with perjury. 
Arrested in July, 1923, Siegel was ques- 
tioned before the referee as to the 
alleged removal of assets within a 
month of his failure on April 18, 1922. 
He was asked whether it was not true 
that he removed or caused to be re- 
moved large quantities of merchandise 
in a truck or automobile late at night 
or early in the morning from his place 
of business. He denied he had done so 
and declared the only merchandise 
taken out of his store was sold legiti- 
mately. A Department of Justice agent 
who had investigated and corroborated 
the evidence that the Investigation and 
Prosecution Department of the Asso- 
ciation originally found in this matter 
made an affidavit immediately for the 
arrest of Siegel. The final hearing 
took place before the United States 
Commissioner and Siegel was held un- 
der $1000. bail. 

On September 15, 1923, at Philadel- 
phia, the Federal Grand Jury returned 
an indictment against Nathan Siegel 
charging him with having committed 





Division is absolutely automatic. 
digits have been obtained in the Quotient. 
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AKKURATE Self-Indexing 
Statement Ledger for m and 


t ter and the AKKURATE 
Bookkeeping . System, complete, 
in 1, 


Sheets and Binders made for every Machine 
Bookkeeping System. 


It will pay you to get our illustrated 
folders on our systems. 
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THE “MADAS” CALCULATING MACHINE 
For MULTIPLICATION and AUTOMATIC DIVISION 


You merely turn the crank until the desired number of 


Hand Operated and Electrically Driven and with Slideboard or Keyboard. 


“MILLIONAIRE” CALCULATING MACHINE 
“The DURABLE MACHINE” 


machine that operates with one turn of the mechanism for each 


and Operated and Electrically Driven either with Slideboard or Keyboard. 
Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


Morschhauser 
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perjury in testifying before the ret 
eree in his bankruptcy examination. 
The case came up for trial, October 10, 
and the New York truckman failed to 
appear as witness until about 11:30 
A. M. The Court continued the case 
until 2:00 P. M. in the afternoon when 
the trial started and kept in session 
until 3:30, when it was adjourned to 
the next day. 

During the truckman’s original tes- 
timony on Wednesday afternoon, he 
fell down flat on the affidavit taken 
trom him some months before. When 
he’ went into the court room at 2:09 
o'clock, he immediately identified 
Nathan Siegel and said, “He is the man 
sitting on the back bench who came 
over to New York and hired me and 
then rode on the truck to Philadelphia 
while I got the load and returned to 
New York and helped in placing the 
stuff at the Lewis street address.” 
When he got on the stand he denied 
that he knew anything about Siegel or 
that he had ever seen him before. As 
a result he was confronted with his 
affidavit and for a time made a poor 
witness for the Government. But we 
were up against a proposition and had 
to pull it through even if we lost the 
Siegel case and found it necessary to 
indict the truckman on charges of per- 
jury. 

When Court convened Thursday, it 
was found necessary to put the truck- 
man back on the stand. He did not 
appear in Court and was looked for in 
the corridor and finally was located on 
the first floor of the Federal Building 
nervously pulling at a cigar. A court 
officer requested him to come into 
Court. He replied that he would do 
so after awhile and when he got ready. 
The court officer returned to Court, 
gave his report and then things began 
to happen. The truckman was placed 
before the bar of the Court and re- 
quested to take the witness stand. The 
judge then took him in hand and gave 
him more than a third degree. 

The truckman was provoked at this 
and he told the Court that he had an 
additional story he wanted to tell 
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about Siegel. The judge then con- 
fronted him with the fact that he ap- 
parently realized that the defendant’s 
name was Siegel, although he had 
denied it the day before. After that 
point was settled, the truckman pro- 
ceeded to charge Siegel with coming 
to him on Wednesday afternoon offer- 
ing him $25. to change his testimony. 
He was to testify that the truck load 
of stuff that was outside of Siegel’s 
place had not come out of Siegel’s 
store, but that he got the merchan- 
dise in Baltimore and was on his way 
to New York City with it and merely 
dropped off to see Siegel and take a 
couple of packages for him to New 
York City to be delivered to a Tousin. 
The truckman added that he refused 
to accept the $25. and on Thursday 
morning when Court was about to be 
resumed, Siegel met him on the third 
floor and instructed him to stand down- 
stairs and not appear in Court as a 
witness. Consequently he made that 
remark to the court officer as referred 
to and the truckman further alleged 
at the time that Siegel was in the 
company of another man and again 
insisted that he take the $25. 

Twenty-five hundred dollars bail was 
first asked for; but the amount was 
finally reduced to $1000. with the un- 
derstanding that Siegel was to anpear 
in Court next Monday, October 15, for 
sentence. The truckman was required 
to stay in Court and after the Siegel 
proceeding had finished, hz: was again 
brought before the Court and was given 
a severe lecture by the judge, who in- 
cidentally informed him that he felt 
like sending him to jail for a period of 
thirty days that he micht have proper 
time to study over his tactics and 
acquire proner respect for a United 
States Court. 


DEFENDANT'S ATTORNEY WRUNG 
THEIR HEARTS 


The case came up again on October 
15 and after the usual sympathetic 
plea of the attorney for the defense 
who outlined all the anticipated ill- 
nesses of the family for some time to 
come, the judge took the matter in 
hand and carefully reviewed his opin- 
ion of the case. He addressed Siegel, 
and advised him that he was satisfied 
he had had a fair trial, was guilty of 
all that he had been charged with and 
had deliberately removed the merchan- 
dise which belonged to the creditors, 
prior to the bankruptcy proceedings 
and had then endeavored to lie out of 
it. After making it plain that he could 
not express any leniency and that such 
tactics on the part of bankrupts in his 
district must come to an end, he im- 
posed a sentence of eighteen months 
in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta. 

When formal complaint was filed 
with the Investigation and Prosecution 
Department by the Sunlite Aluminum 
Co., a letter was addressed to all 
creditors asking them whether or not 
an investigation would meet with their 
approval and support, A brief outline 
of what was believed to have happened 
was included in the letter. This letter 
immediately brought a notice from the 
debtor’s attorney that unless there was 
2 retraction of the statements in the 
letter to the creditors, action would 
be taken against the writer. Out of 
the large number of creditors, only a 
Small portion showed any willingness 
to co-operate in the prosecution of the 
case. This indicates how difficult it 
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is assured the Credit 
Man who knows hiss 
Customers are Fully 
Protected by Policies 
¥ of the Xtina (Fire) 
Jusurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


RALPH B. IVES, President 


Fire, Automobile, Inland Marine and Coast- 
wise, Tornado, Rent, Leasrhold, Rental 
Balue, Ase and Occupancy, Profits, Sprinkler 
Leakage, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Registered Mail, Transit Floaters, Sales- 
men’s Samples, Automobile Truck Transit, 
Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion 
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— Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand 
has become the standard of efficiency 
in the inkstand field, because— 
Use steadily, or only at intervals, 
there’s always clean, fresh ink at 
every light touch of the pen; 
Requires filling in two to six 
months actual use; 
Can be maintained on the desk 
of your busiest clerk on about 
eight ounces of ink a year. 
Sectional view below shows how 
“float” keeps the Sengbusch closed 
air-tight. 
Dip of pen forces fresh ink to flow over 
penpoint. When pen is withdrawn, float 
returns to position, closing inkwell tight 
against evaporation and dust collection. 


Send for catalog of styles and 
prices—or ask your Stationer. 


Self-Closing Inkstand ©. 


3 Stroh Building 
eS. Wis. 
















is to get’ co-operation in matters of 
this sort and how essential therefore 
is a national fund for the investiga- 
tion and prosecution of commercial 
crooks if we are to make satisfactory 
headway against them. 
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$12,500,000 
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$143,654,333.86 


FIRE, MARINE AND KINDRE? ‘NSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


A Closer Watch on Business 
(Continued from page 13) 


fore, a trend (whether upward or down- 
ward) has become well established, it 
rarely is reversed overnight but rather 
tends to persist for many months. Just 
for the sake of getting a new word, we 
might describe this tendency to keep on 
going up or keep on going down as 
“economic momentum.” 


WHAT ABOUT THE SMALLER 
, TOWN? 

Pushing the method a step further, 
what happens when you are called upon 
to scrutinize a risk in some little town 
that isn’t on the map at all so far as 
check transactions are concerned? For 
all I know, the town may not have a 
bank at all. Those gifted in statistics 
lay out an appalling program for analy- 
zing the town with respect to local in- 
dustries, natural resources, trade chan- 
nels, and several other items. They 
suggest evaluating all these items and 
striking a grand average which might 
(or might not) measure the trend of 
local business. A hasty estimate leads 
me to anticipate that such a procedure 
might run into more money than the or- 
der itself. That’s the mean side of all 
such schemes. It’s like paying $100 to 


insure a $100 automobile. 


When a town is too small or too slug- 
gish to report check transactions, the 
least expensive and in some ways the 
most useful procedure is to gauge the 
trend in surrounding localities. In cer- 
tain cases this won’t work. But in most 
cases it will work. Every day neigh- 
boring localities are becoming more and 
and more closely inter-connected by 
economic ties. 
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PATENTS 
Trade-Marks 


Copyrights Designs 
76 Years’ Practice 
Before the Patent Office 


If you have an invention which 
you contemplate patenting or a 
trade-mark which you desire to 
have registered, we shall be 
pleased to have you consult us. 
We have thoroughly experienced 
attorneys in our New York, 
Washington, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco offices, 
with long experience in prepar- 
ing and prosecuting both patent 
and trade-mark applications. 
Prompt, Conscientious and 

Efficient Service 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN contains Patent Office 
Notes, Decisions and other mat- 
ter of interest to inventors—and 
particulars of recently patented 
inventions. 

We shall be pleased to send, 
without charge, our Handbook 
on United States and Foreign 
Patents, Trade-Marks and Copy- 
rights. 


MUNN & CO. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
603 Woolworth panties ....-New York 
Scientific Amer. Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
Tower Building .......... Chicago, Ill. 
Hobart Building ...San Francisco, Cal. 
Van Nuys Building ..Los Angeles, Cal. 





TREND OFTEN INDICATED NINETY 


actions. 


DAYS IN ADVANCE 


It is interesting to see how clearly 
the trend of business is disclosed by 
this method of scrutinizing check trans- 
It is often possible to estimate 








the trend, as far ahead as ninety days. 
Of course this doesn’t mean mathemati- 
mals, but rather a practical “expecta- 
tion,” as the insurance men call it. 
Moreover, the trend is what you really 
require instead of just the present sit- 
uation. The ability of a debtor to pay, 
depends not upon conditions at the time 
the order is placed, but upon conditions 
ruling at the time the goods are offered 
to the public. 

Without trying to put too fine a point 
upon it, we can say that the trend of 
local business can be gauged for three 
months ahead within 10 or 15 per cent. 
for most localities. This refers of 
course to average results and recognizes 
the many cases where the estimate will 
be wide of the mark. 


SOME POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS 
ANSWERED 

To answer in advance some obvious 
complaints about this plan, I state 
plainly that it is not designed for the 
professional statistician and economist 
who has the personal time and clerical 
staff to build and operate elaborate stat- 
istical machinery. The whole viewpoint 
is that of the credit man who will run 
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the statistical work in odd moments, 
single-handed and alone, or perhaps 
with an occasional lift from a stenog- 
rapher or two. These executives—and 
probably they are in the majority—have 
but two alternatives: either to let statis- 
tics alone altogether or to concentrate 
strictly on essentials without worrying 
about theoretical and hair-splitting re- 
finements. Why demand a micrometer 
when measuring cord-wood! What I 
have attempted, and all I have attempt- 
ed is to work out a rough-and-ready, 
home-made method of gauging the trend 
of business in perhaps one hundred of 
the key cities of the country, and then 
using these cities as a clue to conditions 
in many of the smaller satellite towns 
which take the cue from some neighbor- 
ing metropolis. 


DIRECT APPLICATIONS TO THE 
DAY’S WORK 

The applications of such a study are 
almost self-evident. In a locality where 
the trend is upward, credit can be 
granted more liberally,—to accounts 
which satisfy standard requirements, 
such as mercantile reports, ledger ex- 
periences, statement ratios, and other 
criteria. Where the local trend is up- 
ward, debtors’ alibis of poor conditions 
may fairly be questioned, collections can 
fuirly be pressed with considerable vig- 
or, and observance of terms can fairly 
be insisted upon rather strictly. On 
the other hand, where statistics show 
that local conditions really are at a low 
ebb, both credit and collection policies 
can be shaped accordingly. 

At a recent meeting of the Boston 
Association of Credit Men, Alexander 
Wall gave a most interesting discussion 
of the work which the Robert Morris 
Associates are doing in the ratio analy- 
sis of statements. He mentioned, for 
instance, the importance of not setting 
up an arbitrary and fixed ratio for in- 
ventory and receivables, but rather of 
giving this ratio an interpretation de- 
pending upon whether business is on 
the up-swing or the down-swing. In 
other words, a high inventory figure is 
far more undesirable on the eve of a 
deflation in commodity prices than when 
the price tide is rising. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Under the leadership of the National 
Association, credit men all over the 
country are studying their work with a 
persistence and seriousness which is 
hardly equalled by men engaged in any 
cther line of work. It is really a won- 
derful privilege to have available such 
an organization and to be able through 
the medium of the Creprr MonTHLYy to 
get your ideas before the membership, 
where they can receive criticism, com- 
ment, construction, and generally be 
licked into practical shape. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity highly and will 
welcome correspondence from members 
who are interested in this problem—the 
problem of how the active grantor of 
credit can most efficiently keep in touch 
with changing business conditions in 
the multitude of localities upon which 
he must pass judgment. 

I have no doubt that the editer will 
appreciate a lively discussion of the sub- 
ject I have here brought up and I will 
of course be glad to assist the editor in 
the expansion of such a discussion. 
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A Book Every Credit Man Needs 


Credit is an exacting profession. Guess work will not do. 
It calls for knowledge of law, and the constant change in the 
law and its interpretation demand up-to-date knowledge. 
False statement laws with their various interpretations, sales 
laws in their many forms, statutes of fraud, consignments, the 
many selling terms for scores of trades, the various forms of 
mechanics—all these and many other subjects call for facts. 


No credit man can possibly keep so many facts in his head. 
The Credit Man’s Diary and Manual of Commercial Law 
records these facts so that he can have them at his fingers 
tips. This year, as in past years, it is built around the prob- 
lems that are actually.sent us and incorporated in the volume. 
It is a hand book of practical information in layman’s terms, 
covering such subjects as Assignments, Attachments, Bank- 
ruptcies, Guarantees, Sales and Sales Terms, Limitations, 
Exemptions, Consignments, Contractions and Cancellations, 
Commercial Paper—and scores of other subjects each of vital 
interest to credit men. 


It presents these subjects and interprets the laws covering 
them, federal and state. It points out the peculiar points of 
various laws and affords ready reference by tabulation for all 
states. It is brought up to date, covering the latest interpre- 
tations, and changes through 1923. + 


4 
GET YOUR COPY NOW’ 


Don’t be without a copy of this valuable book this year. a 
It costs only $3.50. A well known credit man says, “if / , National 


tion 

it were necessary to obtain this material from other _ / of Credit Men, 
; . 41 Pi 

sources it would mean a cumbersome and expensive / New Yor?’ 

library that would be constantly getting out of jae he 

date.” ‘as early as possible...... 

<- of the Credit Man’s 

’ — 7 Z iary and Manual of Com 

Remember, last year’s edition was comi- mercial Laws for 1926 a 


pletely exhausted. Make sure you get yi $3.50 per copy. 


BOG Ro idincéiccascsscccecceteus 

yours by filling out the coupon today. , ae iedadeedassqaseveuqatemasiee 
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FOR BANKS 
INSURANCE 


ENVELOPE TRUST CO.’S 


THE TAMPER PROOF KIND 
Stronger, Safer, Better Looking—Made in 
Red Kope, Manila, Kraft, Cloth Lined, Flat 
and Expanding, Mailing and Filing—Send 

for Samples. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CoO. 
355 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A Credit Man’s Letter To 
His Congressman Is Not 
Propaganda > 


By R. P. Shealey, 
Washington Correspondent of the 
CREDIT MONTHLY 


AXATION reduction, no bonus, or 

taxation reduction and bonus, which? 

At the date this article 1s written, 
December 12, the Congressional a.mos- 
phere is so charged with the smoke of 
skirmishes that one sees everything 
through a haze. But one thing is certain: 
every owner of property in this coun- 
try, big business man or little, employer 
or employee, is behind President 
Coolidge and Secretary Mellon for tax- 
ation reduction and so insistent is the 
ery and so strong the public sentiment 
that some legislative relief seems cer- 
tain. What can the credit man do to 
help? 

Well, a Senator or Congressman is a 
very human being, more so than most 
of us realize, and he does not regard 
it as propaganda, inspired or otherwise, 
when his credit manager constituent 
tells him his honest convictions on tax- 
ation or for that matter on any other 
matter before Congress. And his close 
touch with the political situation in his 
own state, be he a Republican or a 
Democratic member makes him sensi- 
tive to another phase of taxation 
stressed by the President in his mes- 
sage but seemingly passed by in Wash- 
ington and that is, that not only must 
federal taxes be’ reduced but state taxes 
as well. 

Taxation, bonus, tariff, railroad con- 
solidation, merchant marine, finance, 
immigration, Muscle Shoals, blue sky, 
reclassification,—all these subjects are 
now before Congress in the shape of 
concrete measures and ready for action. 
But on the eve of a presidential elec- 
tion public sentiment does not seem to 
be sufficiently crystalized -by any im- 
portant measure, except taxation, to 
give assurance that many of them or 
even any of them will be acted upon 
at this session of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress. 


Misusing the Mails 


G2EDIT men are frequently able 

to secure the conviction of crooked 
merchants who use the United States 
mails to defraud by giving false state- 
ments. Another misuse of the mails 
is by the fake stock salesmen. 

Not long ago the Better Business 
Bureau of St. Louis accumulated in one 
file the printed matter sent in response 
to a single post card inquiry. The file 
itself weighed about 11 pounds; it rep- 
resented 91 mailings; 125 envelopes 
were used; 79 multigraphed pages rep- 
resenting 13 one-page letters, 20 two-page 
letters, 6 three-page letters, and 2 four- 
page letters; 52 faked newspapers of 
four or more pages were sent: 39 pieces 
of highly lurid prospectus material were 
utilized; 34 return post cards fur- 


nished; and 72 subscription blanks were 
sent. 





ZEPHON’S COLUMN ia 
URIOSITY is one of the strongest 
characteristics of C. D. West, better 

known as “Zephon,” Manager of the In- 
vestigation and Prosecution Department 
ot the National Association of Credit 
Men. He invites every credit man to 
read the names listed herein and if 
interested to write to him or to the 
CreDIt MONTHLY. 


Addresses Wanted 


ABRAHAMSON, W., 1819 Road, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

BAILEY, JOSEPH M., claiming to be Sec- 
retary and ‘Treasurer of the Purity Pocahontas 
Coal Company, and also Buyer for the Bailey 


Roosevelt 


Pond Creek Coal Company, of Williamson, West 
Virginia. 
BATH, B. oe Statesboro, Georgia, and Sa- 


vannah, Georgi 
BEDENBAUGH, TAMES W., 


formerly in the 


ice cream manufacturing business at Augusta, 
Georgia, and Spartansburg, South Carolina. 
Previous to that was located at Gastonia, North 
Carolina. 

BENSCO, EMILY, recently at 100 East 


Tremont Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 

BOLLINGER, H. U., last heard of at Marys- 
ville, California, and prior to that was located at 
Sacramento, California. : 

BURRIS, GEO., Bloomfield, Nebraska. 

CARL, GEORGE, formerly in the Brokerage 
and Commission business in the Cartier Building, 

212 McGill Street, Montreal, Canada. 

COONS, O. A.. formerly ‘in the silo and lum- 
ber business at Hammond, Louisiana, and later 
in Freeport, Illinois. 


COPLEY, L. L., last known address 216 
Wyoming Street, El Paso, Texas. 

CRAMER SPECIALTY CORP., previously 
at Watertown, N. Y. 

EVANS, J. H., Zanesville, Ohio. 

FEUERS EIN, H. SON, formerly operating 


at 1519 State Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
GLAUDER, MARIE, 7742 Woodward Ave- 

nue, Detroit, Michigan. 
GRAYBON, HENRY, 

= School for Giris, 


HENDRICKSON, H. E., formerly of 
Lincoln Street, Wahoo, Nebraska. 

HOLST, VICTOR, San Acacia, Colorado. 

HORNDRUP, M. A., a public accountant, 
_—~ located at 2418 Park Row, New York 


Ci OHNSON, J. B. Sr., formerly connected 
with Chero Cola Bottling Company, Bristol, Va. 
K. & S. COMPANY, Merchant Tailors form- 
erly operated by W. Karaskiewicz and 
Scwalkiewicz, at 1114 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
F., recently operated business at 4948 

Easton Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
KRA ETER, Wessington 
poms Dakota and 400% Sth Street, 


"LINEMAN, E. A., Mechanicsville, Iowa. 

LOCKE, ion recently at the Great North- 
ern Hotel, Chics 0, Illinois. 

LORETTO, OUIS, formerly trading as 
Loretto Bros., at 124 Mott Street also 47 West 
42nd Guest, ew York City. 

McFAY, represents himself as being an agent 
for sy General Petroleum Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

MAN-IN DIS COMPANY, 
by Frederick E. Wood and 
Detroit, Michigan. 

MERRILL, "_ J.,. proprietor of the Atlas 
Athlteic Equipment Company, formerly at 91 
Dwi 4 ey S singfield, Mass. 


formerly proprietor of 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, 


1406 


Springs. 
Waterloo, 


1, one Fg 


M pats H D., Lake Park, Iowa. 

OBERLET, & CO., 270%’ Broadway, 
New York City 

O’DELL, C. L., Cedar Rapids, Green, and 
Charles City, Iowa. 

PETERSON, THOS., 


ye Hibbing, 


ag 7 later at 1135 th Catalina 


Street, agen, California. 
POLLACK , 1126 Foster Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PRESTKA, MAX, Goose Lake, Iowa. 

RELIABLE AUTO SUPPLY tO... formerly 
operated by Joseph J. Caslow and Sidney ablow 
at 180 < amore Avenue, Brooklyn, 

ROBINEAU, S.. recently operated the Hard- 
ware in ey Dealers, ia = 2118 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ili 

ROYAL MANUFACTURING “COMPANY, 
formerly operated by Paul Altman and Leo 


Fuerst, at Columbus, Ohio. 

SPENCE, W. L., formerly operated business 
under name of J. Parker, at 2220 South 
Harwood Street, Dallas, Texas. 


WHITING. I. CHURCHILL, Hotel Illinois, 
Mendota, Illino: 

WIt.LIFORD, CHARLES, formerly of Mt. 
Pleasant. Towa. 


WYATT, J. L. & B. A., 


formerly located at 
Farrar, Georgia. ‘ 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Information Wanted 

Members or who received orde:s or have cor- 
respondence with STEARNS & OBLER, oi 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., please communicate with 
this office. 

Parties having received communications from 
the following will please communicate with_ this 
office: Soap Products Company, 218 S. Main 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri. Dickerson Mercan- 
tile Company, 1317 N. Grand Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo. Central Mercantile Company, Jefferson 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis Merchan- 
dise Company, Jefferson Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 


Mo. St. Louis Grocer Products Company, 2217 
N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. The McKnight 
Company, 2521 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dieb Mercantile Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Positions Wanted 
EXECUTIVE’S ASSISTANT—Ten years’ prac 
tical banking experience with New York City 
bank; one year with commercial paper broker ; 
four years resident manager with nationally 
known financial reporting company. Age 35, 
married. Protestant. Minimum salary $3,500. 
Address Advertisement 890. 
ACCOUNTANT—Foreign exchange man and ex 
ecutive wants position in credit department of a 
large organization where he can learn the credit 
business from the beginning. Age 27, well 
educated and has had successful experience, prin- 
cipally in the financial = Moderate salary. 
Address Advertisement 
HIGH GRADE INDUSTRIAL ACCOUNT- 
ANT—Of mature judgment and comprehensive 
experience, is available for executive or semi- 
executive connection. Age 32, married. Qualifi- 
cation comprises a thorough knowledge of ac- 
counts, costs, finance, business law, corporate 
procedure, inter-company relations, branch-house 
control, office administration and organization, 
systematizing, credits, collections, correspendence, 
etc., as well as a full measure of characteristics 
essential to successful office management. Salary 
$4,000. Now located in eastern Ohio. Address 
Advertisement 892. 

ACCOUNTANT, OFFICE MANAGER, 
CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Age 42, 
married; at present employed, available 10 to 15 
days. Desires making change where results and 
work are given recognition. Expert on books, 
costs, statistics and modern methods, 15 years’ 
experience. Can prepare financial statements 
monthly or periodically, partnership, corporation. 
Best of references. Location Philadelphia. Initial 
salary $3,200. Address Advertisement 893. 
EXECUTIVE—Age 30, married. Thoroughly 
experienced, tactful, successful credit record. Bank 
and mercantile references supplied. Available 
when required. Address Advertisement 893. 
AMERICAN—Many years’ experience in export 
and import trade, also sales and foreign credits, 
desires position where same can be utilized, either 
with export firm, manufacturer or bank. Fluent 
- . anish and Portuguese, would travel at home 
oad, is available immediately and can fur- 
nish highest references. Address Advertisement 


894. 

CREDIT, COLLECTION, OFFICE MAN- 
AGER OR ASSISTANT—Age 33, married; 
formerly in textile and pil business ; six years’ 
experience in credits and collections and eleven 
years in accountancy. Wide experience in hand- 
ling successfully difficult credit and collection 
problems; good references, available immediately. 
Address Advertisement 895. 

CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER— 
Middle aged, over 5 years’ experience in retail 
dry goods credits as executive and officer in 
corporation. Accustomed to large responsibili- 
ties. Desires connection with wholesale or com- 
mission house, or in some other field of industry 
where a “Selling Credit Man’s’’ services are 
essential. Excellent references. Address Adver- 
tisement 896. 

CREDIT MANAGER OR_ ASSISTANT— 
Fourteen years’ experience in wholesale shoe busi- 
ness as salesman, credit men general office man, 
and assistant manager and buyer. I seek a re- 
sponsible position with commensurate salary. Age 
41, married. Would prefer to locate in western 
coast states. Address Advertisement ,897. 
CREDIT MANAGER—Fifteen years’ experience 
with large corporations as credit and collection 
manager. Now employed by large manufacturing 
company in middle west. Good reason for desir- 
ing a Best of references furnished on re- 
quest. ge 35, married. Salary $4,000. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 898. 

CREDIT MANAGER—Eight years with 
employer, in charge of both domestic and foreign 
credits and collections, desires opportunity for fur- 
ther advancement. University and legal training 
and capable of assuming responsibilities. Age 40, 
married. Salary $4,500 to start. Address Ad- 


vertisement 899. 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—A young man, about 25, to join 
organization of a_large manufacturing concern 
located in central New York, for minor’ position 
in financial department, to ae in handling of 
credits, collections, etc. Prefer one with college 
training and with a year of practical exnerience. 

ompensation nominal to start, but a good op- 
portunity for future. Address Advertisement 899. 
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if you do, you will remember invariably dropping your ball into the 
lake on that water hole with the dead easy carry. You always had 
your mind made up in advance that you were going in and consequently 
played the oldest ball in your bag. You know what the psychologists 
call it—a mental hazard. You just kidded yourself into believing that 
there was something terribly difficult about that hole and that there 
just wasn’t any use trying. 


There have been lots of foreign trade golfers who thought that 
foreign trade was foreign to them and everybody else. When they 
found they had to play the foreign trade water hole they had it all 
doped out that they were going to lose, so they played their oldest ball 
in the form of inadequate and inaccurate foreign credit information. 
They were licked before they started. 


The hazard in foreign trade is a mental hazard entirely. The 
seasoned world trader considers himself a citizen of the world as well 
as a citizen of the United States and plays the game accordingly. He 
realizes that the average foreign order shipped with average care in- 
volves less risk than the average order shipped within our own borders. 


The Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau is taking the mental hazard 
out of Foreign Trade by supplying exporters with authentic and up-to- 
the-minute foreign credit information. Leading exporters in all centers 
of the country are co-operating with this Bureau which is a depart- 
ment of your own National Association of Credit Men. 


Can you in the best interests of your firm afford to be without 
it? The Bureau can’t afford to be without you! 


You can obtain the complete story of the Bureau by addressing 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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~Qn Adj ustment t Service Sj (ation 


HE National Association of Credit Men, through its Ad- 
"T instment Bureaus, extends a helping hand to business in 
every section of the United States. 

LEGENDS ON Eighty “Service Stations”—there is one near you, or near that 
OPPOSITE PAGE: case that is bothering you—stand ready to conduct personal 
Dacatheiiiehiany iiaaaie investigations or make adjustments of a debtor’s condition; to 
not handling Personal serve in a fiduciary capacity in friendly adjustments of any 
Investigations. character, except bankruptcies, for the good of all creditors; to 
B—Do not handle Col- serve in a fiduciary capacity in bankruptcies, in addition to attend- 
lections. ing hearings even though a representative of the Bureau is not 

receiver or trustee; ‘to handle collections in their respective cities 
or forward them. (See legend to right). 

Collection Items are received by a Bureau with the understanding 
that should developments indicate the necessity of action for all 
creditors, the interest of one shall be subservient to all. Each 
claim submitted should be accompanied by complete data and 
instructions. 

Here is your opportunity to help yourself and serve the cause 
of efficient credit methods. Make use of it. For further infor- 
aten, write C. H. Woodworth, Manager, National Adjustment 

ureau. 


National Association of Credit Men 
41 Park Row New York 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


NATIONAL ASS'N. 
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